Advocate Peace 


We Have Not Won This War Until We Have Won the Peace, and 
There Can Be No Peace Except the Peace of Justice. 
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A GOVERNED WORLD 


The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the 


following principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


It may be said that these principles and 


proposals have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of na- 
tions; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other na- 
tions; the right of equality in law and before law; the right 
to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive juris- 
diction therein, and the right to the observance of these fun- 
damental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations, it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s god entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 
therein. 
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V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


THE FUTILITY OF A FIAT CONSTI- 
TUTION. 


uRING his short stay in America Viscount Grey 
remarked, in conversation, that our discussion 
over the proposed League of Nations resolves itself into 
a constitutional question. The distinguished gentleman 
was right. “Covenant,” though it be called, Part I of 
the Treaty of Peace as framed in Paris is a world con- 
stitution ; but, what is serious, it has all the appearance 
of a fiat constitution. It is as a voice in the darkness 
saying, “Let there be light.” It is the result of one man 
commanding that it be done, and that with little refer- 
ence to that seventeenth century saw which ran: “Fiat 
justitia, ruat coelum.” The significance of this aspect of 
the proposed Covenant of the League of Nations lies in 
the fact that fiat constitutions never have succeeded, 
and that therefore in all probability they never can. 
When, in 1663, Charles II conferred on eight “Lords 
Proprietors” the territory in America lying between 31° 
and 36°, enlarged in 1665, and “extending to the Pa- 
cific Ocean,” the Proprietors were granted palatine 
powers. They proceeded to divide the territory into two 
parts, North and South Carolina. For the government 
of this group a “Fundamental Constitution” was elabo- 
rately established, providing for three Orders of No- 
bility and four Houses of Parliament. This instrument, 
‘technically known as “The Fundamental Constitutions 
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of Carolina, 1669,” 
was framed by no less a man than John Locke, author 
of “Two Treatises on Government,” as well as of the 
” This very 


containing 120 separate paragraphs, 


“Essay concerning Humane Understanding. 
formidable document, drawn by such a distinguished 
philosopher, and amended indeed by Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, known later as the Earl of Shaftsbury, was only 
partialiy put into operation, and indeed it was abro- 
gated by the Lords Proprietors in April, 1693. A care- 
ful reading reveals in its provisions no apparent reason 
for its cool reception or untimely end. Its aim to “avoid 
erecting a numerous democracy” did not militate against 
it. Yet neither the great learning of its chief author 
nor certain inherent merits of the document itself could 
save it as a practicable measure for that hardy and 
somewhat rude population, little interested in any sort 
of government. It was a perfect illustration of the 
futility of a fiat constitution. 

In constitutional matters men see only by the lamp 
of experience. Governments are not established pri- 
marily upon abstract principles. The fate of more than 
one French “Constitution” shows that. How different 
from the Locke “Constitutions” and the Wilson “Cove- 
nant,” both in inception and results, is that other out- 
standing international instrument of 1787, discerningly 
called by Alexander Hamilton “itself a Bill of Rights,” 
the Constitution of the United States! In a remarkable 
essay, written in 1891, entitled “The Genesis of a Writ- 
ten Constitution,” Mr. William C. Morey truly said: 


“In order to prepare the way still further for the 
proposition to be set forth in this article, it is necessary 
to say that the Federal Constitution is not only not a 
fiat constitution projected from the brain of the Fathers, 
nor a copy of the contemporary constitution of Eng- 
land ; it is also not founded upon any previous body of 
institutions which existed merely in the form of cus- 
toms. As it is itself primarily a body of written law, 
so it is based upon successive strata of written constitu- 
tional law.” 


Shortly before the great constitution-making epoch, 
Mr. Hume, in his essay on the “Rise of the Arts and 
Sciences,” wrote: 


“To balance a large State or society, whether mon- 
archical or republican, on general laws is a work of so 
great difficulty that no human genius, however compre- 
hensive, is able, by mere dint of reason and reflection, 
to effect it. The judgments of many must unite in this 
work: Experience must guide their labor. Time must 
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bring it to perfection. And the feeling of inconveniences 
must correct the mistakes which they inevitably fall into 
in their first trials and experiments.” 


And Mr. James Harvey Robinson, writing in 1890, 
expressed the thought thus: 


“Tn its chief features, then, we find our Constitution 
to be a skillful synthesis of elements carefully selected 
from those entering into the composition of the then 
existing State governments. The Convention ‘was led 
astray by no theories of what might be good, but clave 
closely to what experience had demonstrated to be 
good.’ ” 


It may be added that the quotation included by Mr. 
Robinson was from Mr. James Russell Lowell’s address 
before the New York Reform Club, April 13, 1888. 

One familiar with our written Constitution must 
agree that Mr. Gladstone was indulging in a sort of 
complimentary persiflage, when he courteously remarked 
that “the American Constitution is the most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man,” for, as we are now quite well aware, it 
was not “struck off at a given time.” It represents, 
rather, the collective experiences of the preceding State 
constitutions, of the colonial charters which preceded 
them, of the charters of the still earlier trading com- 
panies themselves; indeed of a period of American 
political training much longer in point of time than 
that which has followed 1787. 

What is also important in any consideration of the rise 
of constitutions is that constitutions cannot be imposed 
from above; they must evolve from within and from be- 
low. They were purely local causes, for example, which 
gave rise to the principle of representation in the Colony 
of Massachusetts. In 1631 it was ordered “that all swine 
found in any man’s corn shall be forfeited to the public, 
and that the party damnified shall be satisfied.” Two 
years later it was ordered “that it shall be lawful for 
any man to kill any swine that comes into his corn.” 
These were simple, homely situations. But because of 
them twenty-four persons from the various towns in 
Massachusetts appeared, in 1634, before the General 
Court, and in their representative capacity demanded 
recognition. This led, significantly as we now see, to 
an arrangement whereby representatives were chosen by 
the freemen of the towns, with “the full power and 
voices of the said freemen.” That was not only the be- 
ginning of representative government in Massachusetts ; 
it represents a vital aspect of the development of our 
constitutional law. This is so because it was such sim- 
ple needs, practical problems and methods of solution, 
that gave bent to those slow but significant steps on the 
part of the colonists up the long road to 1787. The 


background of our Federal Government spreads over a 
century prior to 1776. 


More than twenty “plans” of 
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Union had been submitted during that time. Our Fed- 
eral Constitution is thus more than an imitation, more 
than a product of ingenuity, more than the result of 
wars and of a revolution; in the language of Sidney 
George Fisher, it was the outgrowth of “natural con- 
ditions, many minds, many ages, and great searchings 
of heart.” 

It was neither custom nor historical precedent, but 
practical needs, expressing themselves in statutory law, 
that ultimately gave a written constitution to each of 
the colonies, and thence to the thirteen States. And out 
of similar needs and in a similar manner, growing in- 
deed directly out of the State constitutions, and not the 
fiat of any man or body of men, was evolved, not “struck 
off,” that noble instrument of 1787, upon which rests 
that great body of written laws which has given rise to 
constructive political liberty in America. 

Since, thus, to be successful a constitution must rep- 
resent the outgrowth of time and need and law, the in- 
evitable fate of fiat constitutions has been defeat. The 
Covenant of the League of Nations, with its failure to 
distinguish between legislative, judicial, and executive 
functions; with its utter lack of reference to existing 
international situations and organs; with its creation 
out of pure theory, without any adequate reference to 
the local needs of peoples, is, we fear, such a fiat con- 
stitution. Its radical modification, if not its utter rejec- 
tion by the United States, therefore, has from the be- 
ginning, from our point of view, been inevitable. 


IS THERE A WAY OUT? 


se international situation facing the United States 
Senate will be settled by the Senate, for it is the 
duty of the Senate to do just that. But it will not be 
settled by the Senate until it is settled right. It will not 
be settled right if the decisions be made out of a desire 
simply to teach a lesson to the President of the United 
States. Neither can the matter be settled by false ac- 
cusations against the Senate. The simple fact is that 
the Senate is faced with a concrete situation and a con- 
stitutional duty. The concrete situation is the Treaty 
of Peace; its constitutional duty is to give its “advice” 
and to give or withhold its “consent” to the ratification 
of that treaty. There can be no doubt that the Senate 
is as interested in performing its duty in the premises 
as are the rest of us. 

Even the most radical opponents of the League of 
Nations would grant that the United States might well 
restrain its liberty of action for the benefit not of this 
so-called “League,” but of the Society of Nations which 
already exists, and that in conformity with the demands® 
of intelligent international public opinion. Mr. Knox, 
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when Secretary of State, delivered an address in De 
cember, 1909, in which he expressed precisely that view. 
The members of the Senate believe in international cm 
operation, and the good-will, intelligence, and conscience 
of the American people compel them also to believe in 
it. But the United States Senate, and we must grant 
that the members of the Senate are better acquainted 
with the provisions of the Treaty of Peace than any 
other one body in America, do not believe in the method 
of international co-operation provided for in Mr. Wil- 
son’s Covenant of the League of Nations. That has 
been demonstrated by the votes already taken upon this 
matter in the Senate. We are of the opinion that the 
Treaty of Peace, irre- 
of that we have only 


Senate is also opposed to the 
spective of the Covenant, but 
hearsay evidence. The Senate refused its 
“consent” to the ratification of the treaty. If the 
President had been notified of this fact in the usual 
official manner provided by custom in such cases, the 
whole matter would now be in the hands of the Presi- 
dent. Our view is that the Senate would have done 
well had it gone about the matter in that way. But 
now the whole thing is again before the Senate for open 
discussion, and that without cloture. What will the 


has once 


outcome be? 

We believe that in the present stage of international 
development that the United States should be its own 
judge as to whether or not it shall have performed its 
obligations under the terms of the Covenant, and, as- 
suming that we have become a member, that it should 
itself decide whether or not it might withdraw from 
the League. We believe that the United States Con- 
gress, representing the people of the United States, 
should decide whether or not this country should send 
its boys to fight across seas. We believe that the United 
States Congress, representing the people of the United 
States, should decide whether or not this nation shouid 
take over the control of Turkey, Armenia, or other peo- 
ples whatsoever. We believe that the United States 
Congress, representing the people of the United States, 
should decide whether or not a given question before 
the Council or the Assembly of the League is or is not 
of a domestic character. We believe that the United 
States Congress, representing the people of the United 
States, should decide whether or not this Government 
should submit the Monroe Doctrine, in a given case, to 
the League of Nations for judgment. We believe that 
the United States Congress, representing the people of 
the United States, should provide by law for the ap- 
pointment of any representative or representatives of 
the United States in the Council or Assembly of the 
League of Nations. We believe that the United States 
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Congress, representing the people of the United States, 
should decide how far the Reparation Commissions 
shall regulate or interfere with the trade between this 
country and Germany, or other nation. We believe 
that the United States Congress, representing the peo- 
ple of the United States, should, in the light of the 
present international situation, decide whether or not 
the United States shall increase or decrease its arma- 
We believe that the United States Congress, 
representing the people of the United States, should de- 


ments. 


cide whether or not other States, even though charged 
with breaking the Covenant, shall continue their commer- 
cial relations with citizens of this country. We believe 
that the United States Congress, representing the people 
of the United States, should determine under Sections 
3 and 4, Part X, of the treaty, whether any acts in 
contravention of the rights of American citizens are legal 
or illegal. We believe that the United States Congress, 
representing the people of the United States, should 
make due provisions for representation in any labor or- 
ganization to be set up under the League. We believe 
that the United States should not give its assent to the 
provisions of the treaty relating to Shantung. We be- 
lieve in the principle of equal representation in the Coun- 
cil or Assembly. We believe these things. We believe 
that the American people believe these things. We be- 
lieve the United States Senate owes it to the people of 
the United States, and to the future success of the 
League of Nations, if there is to be such, certainly of 
the Society of Nations already an entity, that these 
matters be made perfectly plain, that they should be 
stated in the form of clear-cut reservations, definitely, 
unequivocally. We believe that if the treaty can be 
ratified with these reservations that it might well be 
so ratified, both by the Senate and the President, and 
proclaimed accordingly. 

Mr. Bryan, a Vice-President of this Society, has in- 
dicated a way out of the present situation. Addressing 
himself to the principle, “Let the Majority Rule,” he 
has said: 

“We, the undersigned members of the United States Sen- 
ate, believing in the right of the majority to rule and being 
unwilling to make it more difficult to conclude peace than 
to declare war, hereby agree to use our votes (by casting 
them or withholding them) as to enable a majority of the 
elected members (49 of the 96) to record a two-thirds vote 
in favor of the ratification of the treaty with Germany 
with such reservations as such majority, voting for ratifica- 
tion, agree upon, provided that each of the undersigned shall 
be free to vote his convictions on each reservation and at 
liberty to urge any desired change in the League of Nations 


after our nation is a member thereof. Such a course as is 
above outlined would hasten ratification and locate the re- 


sponsibility for delay.” 
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The Treaty of Peace proposed out of Paris, because 
of its attempt to close the war and to establish the 
peace of the world by means of one and the same instru- 
ment, has befogged both issues and produced distraction 
everywhere. Many believe that both the treaty and the 
Covenant as drawn and approved in Paris, are impos- 
sible of fulfillment. We are inclined to accept that 
view. Yet it ought to be possible for the Senate to 
extricate itself and the nation from the present in- 
tolerable situation without endangering any funda- 
mental feature of American political principles. We 
can see but two ways to accomplish this: either by re- 
jecting the treaty outright; or by ratifying it with 
reservations substantially as we have tried to indicate. 





THE PASSING OF UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING 


OTWITHSTANDING the President of the United 

States, the Secretary of War, the General Staff 
of the Army, and a majority of the members of the 
military committees of both houses of Congress, all of 
whom have committed themselves to approval of im- 
mediate or ultimate action establishing universal com- 
pulsory military training of the youth of the country, 
we do not believe that it will come to pass. It is quite 
true, as the President pointed out in his ineffective 
letter to the Democratic party’s caucus, that “the pres- 
ent disturbed state of the world does not permit such 
sureness with regard to America’s obligations as to 
allow us lightly to decide upon this great question upon 
purely military grounds.” Quite so. But the decision, 
not arrived at lightly, is being made on grounds other 
than military. 

Reports of trained newspaper investigators, sent into 
the heart of the country, whether they represent jour- 
nals favoring or disapproving a large army and uni- 
versal military training, agree in the verdict that the 
“plain people” of the country, whether in New Eng- 
land, the Mid-West, or in the South, do not believe in 
war a bit more than they did prior to 1914; that they 
are disillusioned as to the methods of war and post- 
war diplomacy; that the men who went across in the 
A. E. F. can not be relied upon to vote for a militarist 
policy, and that the House of Representatives, as at 
present constituted or as it may be altered by the next 
elections, will not be induced to vote for universal 
military training. Nor, so these reporters say, need 
any would-be President of the United States think that 
he will get the nomination because of his popularity 
with the returned soldiers or their kinsfolk on the basis 
of his military record. 
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These reports from the field are supported by the 
actions of Congress during the past month. Bills have 
been introduced calling for universal compulsory mili- 
tary training, with estimates as to the annual cost rang- 
ing from $700,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. They never 
will be passed by this Congress, partly because of ethical 
dissent and partly because of fiscal prudence. The tax- 
payer will not “stand” for any such raid on the Treasury 
now, and neither party dares to act as if he would. 
Hence the vote of the Democratic caucus postponing 
anything looking like approval of the plan, and this in 
spite of the President’s plea for a non-committal course. 





ARE THE DYNASTIES DEAD? 


E in America are consumed with our own eco- 
W nomic, industrial, financial, and class-conscious 
problems, so much so that we have not yet realized the 
“wrecks of matter and the crush of worlds” which seem 
to have taken place. Romanoff, Hohenzollern, and 
Hapsburg dynasties deemed but yesterday to be im- 
pregnable and within their spheres well nigh all-power- 
ful, are for the time unhorsed, side-tracked, impotent. 
Are they dead? 

As for the Romanoffs, they seem to be dead. The 
evidence is a bit obscure, but photographs are shown to 
us now indicating with some circumstancial detail that 
the Czar and his family are no more. In any event, we 
can not obtain the slightest evidence that there is a 
ghost of a chance of the return of any portion of this 
family to the seat of authority in Russia. There are 
many parties contending with each other in that mighty 
land, but none seems to be interested in the reincarna- 
tion of the Romanoffs. 

There seems to be some life left in the Hohenzollerns. 
The Kaiser’s name confronts us in the headlines almost 
daily ; likewise that of the Crown Prince; but more, the 
friends of the Hohenzollerns in Germany are plotting. 
Among the opponents of the present republic, with its 
plebeian president, its socialist-clerical cabinet, there are 
not a few monarchists. Just how much life is left in 
the Hohenzollern organism is, however, difficult to as- 
certain. Our belief is that unless we insist upon breath- 
ing the breath of life into this far-from-beloved de- 
parted by some fatuous attempt at revenge, by. some 
false move that may bedeck the former Kaiser with a 
martyr’s crown, that this particular dynasty is dead 
beyond recall. 

We are not sure about the Hapsburgs. If there be 
few of them in Austria, there are evidences that Haps- 
burg plotters are quite able to sit up and take notice 
in Hungary. So important are these gentlemen in that 
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section that the Council of Ambassadors in Paris, on 
February 2, felt it necessary, no doubt in the interest 
of the great principle of “self-determination,” to send 
to the heads of the Hungarian State the following 
kindly advice: 

“The principal allied powers feel called upon to give the 
most formal denial to misleading rumors that have been 
circulated to the effect that restoration of the Hapsburg 
dynasty would be promoted or recognized by them. 

“The principal allied powers consider that such restora- 
tion of a dynasty which to its subjects represented a system 
of coercion and domination, in alliance with Germany, over 
other States, would not be consistent either with the prin- 
ciples for which this war has been fought nor with the re- 
sults of the liberation of subject peoples which have been 
achieved. 

“While it is not the intention, nor can it be considered 
the duty, of the principal allied powers to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Hungary, or dictate to the Hungarian 
people what sort of government and constitution they may 
think fit to adopt for themselves, the powers cannot admit 
that restoration of the Hapsburg dynasty can be considered 
merely as a matter interesting the Hungarian nation, and 
hereby declare that such restoration would be at variance 
with the whole basis of the peace settlement and would be 
neither recognized nor tolerated by them.” 


lf after that the Hapsburg can still breathe, it must 
be agreed that he is no corpse. 





SMALL AXES FELL GREAT TREES 

E are asked to subscribe to a League of Nations 

banded because of the strength of their armies 
and fleets, and many think quite favorably of it because 
they are unmindful that true greatness in national as- 
piration and achievment may be found now, as often 
heretofore, in some little nation which we think not 
of. It is possible that the germs of greatness destined 
to mold nations in a hundred years are now working, 
say, in the Republic of Czecho-Slovakia. Masaryk’s 
Academy of Labor, organized in Prague and supported 
in part from public funds and in part by private dona- 
tions, has for its object the co-ordination of scientific 
and technical work of the new nation. For the purpose 
of economic elimination of waste and the increased pro- 
duction of wealth, economic, social, technical, and in- 
dustrial problems are to be studied and the results of 
the investigations published for general use. The 
scheme originated with the Technical Economic Union 
of Prague. After investigation, this union came to the 
conclusion that the people of Bohemia and of the larger 
State of which it is in many respects a most important 
part needed the Academy of Labor for the conservation 
of labor energy and of other vital forces, spiritual and 
physical, quite as much as it needed museums for the 
preservation of relics of past ages, national art gal- 
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leries, theaters, and the other conventional “cultural” 
institutions peculiar to all advanced European urban 
centers. The Academy is to have seven departments— 
social, industrial, agricultural research, engineering, 
technology, and national and world economics. They 
are to be subordinate to the central authority for ad- 
ministrative purposes only. Some of them will be sus- 
tained and financed wholly by industrial 
President Masaryk, who won the Republic’s fight at 
Washington and Paris, thus seems to be about to set up 
a stable and intelligent nation. We are not surprised 
to learn that Columbia University of New York City, 
realizing that relations between the United States and 
Czecho-Slovaks are to be close, has arranged to provide 
classes hereafter in Bohemian history and language. 
We have another illustration of incipient national 


interests. 


greatness from out a land that is as yet no nation at all. 
We recently attended a meeting in Washington of the 
officials of the “Korean nation.” It was an impressive 
little gathering. 
mand for continued independence. 


They issued a proclamation and de- 
The President and 
the Secretary of State spoke simply but affectingly. 
During the meeting one Rev. David Lee, speaking in the 
Korean language, offered a prayer, the translation of 
which is: 

“O Lord, our God, the Lord of life, of love, of liberty, in 
whom alone we find the warrant for the brotherhood of 
man, we rejoice that in Thee not men alone, but nations, 
live and move and have their being. And now, in this 
solemn hour, we pray Thee to sanction what we do. As 
Thou didst bring Thy chosen people back, so do Thou de- 
liver us from this more than Babylonian captivity. We ask 
this gift at Thy hand, not that as a nation we may be lifted 
up in pride and may obtain the power to oppress, but that 
we may be free to learn to worship Thee, to learn Thy truth, 
and to become a beacon light to those about us. We confess 
that we have deserved the chastisement that has been ours, 
but we pray Thee, Lord, to stay Thy hand and follow this 
just punishment with Thy healing and restoring mercy. 

“Nor for ourselves alone would we pray, but also for those 
by whose hands Thou hast delivered chastisement. Make 
the wrath of man to praise Thee. Turn their hearts and 
teach them the futility of human pride, of martial glory, 
and grant that they may see the light and come to it. 

“Upon the people of Korea grant Thy blessing, and upon 
those whom they have chosen to bring back the lost ark of 
their liberties. Give us wisdom, give us restraint, give us 
power to rule ourselves, to curb our passions, and to order 
our lives and conduct as a nation that we may become an 
instrument in Thy hand of building a national edifice, not 
founded on the pride of man, but upon the immutable veri- 
ties of Thy truth. Into Thy hands we place ourselves, our 
lives, our hopes, to do as Thou shalt will. If we err, bring 
us back. If we are proud, chastise us. If we are recreant 
to the trust that has been laid upon us, do Thou find cleaner 
hands and purer hearts whereby to accomplish this great 
task; but, Father, though we falter, though we stumble, 
though we faint, do Thou forbid that the fire ever again 
should fail upon the altar of our native land. 
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“Upon all peoples and nations we crave Thy blessing. 
May righteousness prevail. May truth supplant error. May 
peace bring a final end to war and rumors of war, and may 
that glad time soon come when, under the banner of Thy 
Son, all nations and peoples shall discover their eternal 
brotherhood; and to Thy name forever and ever will we 


give praise. Amen.” 





WILLIAM JAY. 


UbGeE WILLIAM Jay, President of the American Peace 
J society during the last ten years of his life, died 
sixty-two years ago. The reappearance of his “War and 
Peace,” originally printed in 1842, published now by the 
Oxford University Press, under the direction of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, will be of 
interest to all members of the American Peace Society. 
Because of the appearance of this new edition, and of the 
illuminating introductory note by Dr. James Brown 
Scott, we call the attention of our readers to Mr. Jay’s 
letter of resignation as President of this Society, pre- 
sented at the Thirtieth Anniversary of the American 
Peace Society held in Park Street Church, Boston, May 
24, 1858. The records show that at the business meet- 
ing, presided over by Amasa Walker, one of the Vice 
Presidents, that the corresponding secretary, Dr. G. C. 
Beckwith, read from Judge Jay the following “resig- 
nation of his office as President” : 
; New York, May, 
REVEREND AND DEAR Sir: The state of my health is now 
such as to preclude all hope of my being able hereafter to 
meet with the American Peace Society, or, as heretofore, 
even to prepare occasional addresses for its anniversaries. 
It scems to me a dereliction of duty to deprive the Society 
any longer of the services of an efficient officer, by retaining 
I beg you, therefore, 


1858. 


the situation I now nominally occupy. 
to present to the Board of Directors my resignation of the 
oflice of President. 

While thus severing my official connection with the So- 
ciety, permit me to embrace the opportunity to express my 
unabated interest in the cause of peace, and my increasing 
conviction of the folly, the guilt, and the misery of war. 
Of all popular delusions, that which regards military prepa- 
ration as conducive to national tranquillity, is the most 
groundless and the most All history bears 
testimony to the fact that the nations which enjoy most 
peace, are such as are most defenseless; while those who 
drink deepest of the bloody cup, are those whose power both 
prompts and invites aggression. It is a sad mistake that 
the sword is the great instrument of liberty. It is most 
frequently wielded in behalf of tyranny and oppression. 
Civil rights are seldom acquired by force, but generally 
by passive resistance and peaceful agitation. 

Especially have the friends of liberty in this country 
cause to dread the increase of our military strength, as 
indications not to be mistaken assure us of the strong 
desire of our present rulers to exert that strength for the 
most loathsome of all despotisms, and for this purpose to 
seize, at the cost of war, territory that cannot be more 
conveniently obtained by purchase. May Almighty God 


mischievous. 


scatter, both in this and other countries, the people who 
delight in war! may He bless and prosper the Peace-makers, 
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and hasten that blissful period when nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither learn war any more. 
I remain, Reverend and Dear Sir, 
Yours sincerely and respectfully, 
WILLIAM Jay. 


The records show that on motion of Rev. L. H. 
Angier, it was unanimously voted to request Judge Jay 
to withdraw his resignation, and, on motion of the same 
gentleman, it was unanimously “resolved” : 

“That our thanks are due to Judge Jay for his important 
and effective in past years to our cause; and, 
whether able or not to preside at our public meetings, we 
devoutly hope that the God of Peace may permit us still 
to retain his name at the head of our Society as its worthy 
and much-beloved representative.” 


services 


From the records it appears that the resignation was 
not accepted, in consequence of which Judge Jay re- 
mained President until his death, October 14, 1858. 





irH Leon Bourgeois, the distinguished delegate 

to both Hague Conferences, 1899 and 1907, serv- 
ing as the President of the League of Nations, we need 
not be surprised that the Council of the League is al- 
ready planning to invite international jurists to serve as 
a committee to arrange for the formation of a permanent 
Court of International Justice; and none familiar with 
the history of that project will be surprised to learn 
that among the jurists selected is Mr. Elihu Root, former 
Secretary of State of the United States, and long known 
as a consistent advocate of such a Court. Among the 
other jurists reported to be selected are statesmen long 
known to be friendly to it. The other members pro- 
posed by the Council are: Baron Deschamps, of Bel- 
gium; Luis M. Drago, former Argentine Foreign Min- 
ister; Professor Fadda, of Naples University; Henri 
Fromageot, legal adviser to the French Foreign Mia- 
ister; Professor Cran, one-time member of the Supreme 
Court of Norway; Doctor Loder, member of the Nether- 
lands Court of Cassation; Lord Phillimore, of the Eng- 
lish Privy Council; M. Vesnich, Serbian Minister in 
Paris; M. Akidsouki, former Japanese Ambassador to 
Austria; Rafael Altamina, Senator and Professor of Law 
in Madrid; Clovis Bevilaequa, legal adviser to the Bra- 
zilian Foreign Minister. 





oR a variety of reasons, some economic, some mili- 
Fine. and some diplomatic, relations between the 
peoples of the United States and France have seemed 
to grow less friendly as the months following the armis- 
tice have gone their weary, tangled, disillusioning way ; 
yet formally, and as far as governmental statements go, 
all is well. It is to the credit of the new President of 
the French Republic, M. Paul Deschanel, that he sent 
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to New York, for publication in La France, the follow- 
ing words to Americans: 

“The changing tides of politics can not affect that 
which has a great ideal for its foundation. 

“Throughout the crisis in which humanity’s age-long 
strife for liberty and justice was on the verge of col- 
lapse, American democracy has remained the champion 
of the most noble cause. We may now face the future 
with confidence.” 

Amen ! 





AN SaLvapor’s formal note to the United States, 
sie that ere it subscribes to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations it would like to know the precis: 
meaning of Article XXI of the Treaty, is said to repre- 
sent the attitude of several of the Latin-American re- 
publics. They especially wish to know just what is the 
“authentic interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine as it ‘s 
understood in the present historical moment, and its 
future application by the Government of the United 
States.” They have been incited to this query un- 
doubtedly by statements in the Senate debate on the 
treaty, which go further in asserting the United States’ 
primacy on the two continents than recent executive 
interpretations have gone. The State Department in 
its reply, it should be noted, evades any new definition, 
and asks San Salvador to take for its answer Secretary 
Lansing’s address before the Pan-American Scientific 
Congress, December, 1918, in which he said: “The am- 
bitions of this Republic do not lie in the path of con- 
quest, but in the paths of peace and justice. Whenever 
and wherever we can, we will stretch forth a hand to 
those who need help. If the sovereignty of a sister 
republic is menaced from overseas, the power of the 
United States, and I hope and believe the united power 
of the American republics, will constitute a bulwark 
which will protect the independence and integrity of 
their neighbors from unjust invasion or aggression.” 
Here co-operation in enforcing the “doctrine” is dis- 
tinctly affirmed as desirable, and sole decision as to its 
infringement is not claimed for the United States, as 
some Senators have recently affirmed. 





UITE inevitably it has become true, and hence com- 
O mented upon by no less an authority than the 
London Times’ writer on Paris fashions, that woman’s 
attire in the French capital now “is daring to excess, 
unruly, and even a little savage. It is concerned with 
none of the old-fashioned virtues.” Reasoning from the 
optimistic, humanitarian standpoint, you might argue, 
naturally, that nations and peoples undergoing the sav- 
agery of war would not resort to the savagery of peace, 
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and, least of all, women, with their traditionally con- 
ceded higher morality. But New York is as bad today 
as Paris in the nudity of spirit and body displayed by 
its wasters, its urban parasitic class, and its “cosmopo- 
lites,” not to mention certain others on the list, women 
whose “respectability” is impeccable and whose ecclesi- 
astical rating is excellent. But we must beware prudish 
cavil if we would escape the charge of being “Victorian.” 


"Specie defeat is attributed by Admiral von Tir- 
pitz not to lack of power of a physical sort, but to 
weakness and lack of insight in using that power either 
for preserving or concluding peace, and, in addition, 
“from our illusions about our enemies, the nature of 
their war aims, their conduct of the war, and the nature 
of the economic war.” Rather costly illusions for the 
Hohenzollerns and Junkers. Yet we recall having heard 
something about Prussian real-politick. 





T= farmer premier of Ontario, whose coming into 
power with the backing of the agriculturists and the 
workers of the province has so startled the “elder states- 
men” of the Dominion, says that it is a religion with him 
to preserve forever that good-will and amity between 
the United States and Canada which is symbolized by 
the long unguarded frontiers and by the Great Lakes 
devoid of all armed craft. Premier Drury himself is 
symbolical in professing this form of religion. The 
farmer of Canada is no different from the farmer of 
the United States in desire for international good-will. 
Militarism is not an out-of-door product, grown on the 
prairies, or in the valleys, or among the villages in- 
habited by rustic men. It is an urban product and has 
its most ardent supporters among city dwellers, high 
and low in the social scale, some of whom hunger for 
arbitrary political and commercial power, some of whom 
hunger needlessly for bread, some of whom just seek 
adventure. Russia today is the chaos she is, not because 
her peasants and bourgeois farmers want it or planned 
for it. Her malign dissentionists are either one of two 
groups, hyper-rationalized and hyper-sensualized “in- 
tellectuals” or under-rationed and herded proletarians of 
the cities. 





HE number of divorces in the borough of Manhat- 

tan, New York City, increased 50 per cent during 
1919. Social psychologists, judges who sit in cases in- 
volving marital infelicity, and clergymen who performed 
the rites have been interviewed as to why this record 
exists. In passing let it be said that it is symptomatic 
of general conditions and not peculiar to New York’s 
“fastest” but not most populous burg. The percentage 
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may be higher there—that is all—which is not surpris- 
ing when all the conditions are known. But the point 
that especially impresses us is that almost invariably 
war and war reactions are included as partly responsible 
for the record by most of the interpreters. They vary 
in their assignment of this cause’s relative influence, but 
they all include it. London has the same story to tell. 
But why further itemize the damage bill to humanity’s 
family life Figs do not grow on thistle stalks or crows 


have doves for offspring. 

0 MUCH depends upon a teacher and a model, even in 
S national choices! Even Japan, in her present hour 
of financial prosperity and political opportunity in Asia, 
is finding that out, as she sees the plight of Prussia, 
after which she so closely modeled her army, and the 
status of Germany, after whose political philosophers she 
modeled her organic law and national policy. So, too, 
with Bulgaria, which welcomed American missionaries 
and educators, but had no use for American policies of 
state and went on consorting lewdly with Prussia. 
Wherefore her leaders now cry, with Stambuliski, presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers: 

“The blood-stained policy of the past has brought us 
nothing but the death of 400,000 Bulgarians, the waste 
of the fruits of the labors of forty years, the accumu- 
lation of millions of public debt, frontiers more nar- 
row than those of forty years ago, terrible interior con- 
ditions, and an unexampled corruption—in short, a 
moral bankruptcy from which we shall not emerge with- 
out great effort. 

“We wish to set a limit to that bloody past; we have 

broken with the policy of Ferdinand as we have broken 
with his reign. Instead of being the Prussians of the 
Balkans, we shall force ourselves to become the Swiss. 
We have the force and the energy necessary to make 
Bulgaria the Switzerland of the Balkans.” 
Which, by the way, is one of the finest compliments that 
Switzerland ever has had paid to her. But she also, alas, 
has her grave problems to face, as she becomes more cos- 
mopolitan in population and the refuge of all the plot- 
ters, bankrupts, disreputables, and “internationalist” 
conspirators of smitten, crazed, and bankrupt Europe 
and western Asia. 








F YOU are pessimistic about the possibilities of inter- 
I national co-operation, carried on by methods of 
reason and moral sagacity, read the article by Professor 
John Bassett Moore on this page. The truth is that 
in a variety of ways the Americas (Canada unfortu- 
nately being omitted) are teaching the world supremely 
in this field of amity, whether the program be judged 
by standards of diplomacy, or finance, or co-operative 
commerce. And all so inexpensively, so modestly, and 
so efficiently that it makes no “copy” for the press. 
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THE WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
HIGH COMMISSION* 


By THE HON. JOHN BASSETT MOORE, VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF THE CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL HIGH COMMISSION 
O N Marcu 12, 1915, while the World War, daily in- 

creasing in intensity, was drawing the world more 
and more into its vortex, the American governments 
were, in the name of the President of the United States, 
invited to send delegates to a conference with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, at Washington, with a view to 
establish “closer and more satisfactory financial rela- 
tions between the American republics.” To this end it 
was intimated that the conference would discuss not 
only problems of banking, but also problems of trans- 
portation and of commerce. 

It thus came about that there assembled in Washing- 
ton on Monday, May 24, 1915, under the chairmanship 
of the Hon. William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the first Pan-American Financial Conference. 

The subjects submitted to the conference embraced 
public finance, the monetary situation, the existing bank- 
ing system, the financing of public improvements and 
of private enterprises, the extension of inter-American 
markets, the merchant marine, and improved facilities 
of transportation. It was a program that went beyond 
the emergencies growing out of the war, and the confer- 
ence in its deliberations did not confine itself to the 
adoption of temporary devices. On the contrary, it 
sought to meet a permanent need by establishing an 
organization which should devote itself to the carrying 
out of a task whose importance was not to be measured 
by temporary conditions, whether of war or of peace. 

The formulation of the program of future work was 
entrusted to the General Committee on Uniformity of 
Laws relating to Trade and Commerce and the Adjust- 
ment of International Commercial Disputes. 

The report of this committee, while reserving for sep- 
arate and distinct treatment the difficult and complex 
problems of transportation, recommended that the fol- 
lowing subjects should be specially pressed: 


1. The establishment of a gold standard of value. 

2. Bills of exchange, commercial paper, and bills 
of lading. 

3. Uniform (a) Classification of merchandise, 
(b) customs regulations, (c) consular cer- 
tificates and invoices, (d) port charges. 

. Uniform regulations for commercial travelers. 

Measures for the protection of trade-marks, 

patents, and copyrights. 

6. The establishment of a uniform low rate of 
pestage and of charges for money-orders 
and parcels post between the American 
countries. 

?. The extension of the process of arbitration 
for the adjustment of commercial disputes. 


ot ye 


For the purpose of dealing with these subjects, and 
particularly for bringing about uniformity of laws con- 





* Read at the Second Pan-American Financial Conference, 
Washington, January 21. 
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cerning them, the committee recommended the estab- 
lishment of an International High Commission, to be 
composed of not more than nine members, resident in 
each country, to be appointed by its minister of finance. 
The aggregate members thus appointed were to consti- 
tute the International High Commission, of which the 
members resident in each country were to form the na- 
tional section for that country. 

The recommendations of the committee were unani- 
mously adopted and the International High Commis- 
sion came into being. 

The conference further resolved that the local mem- 
bers of the International High Commission should be 
immediately appointed in their respective countries; 
that they should at once begin preparatory work; that 
the various governments should be requested through 
their appropriate departments to co-operate in the work 
of the Commission, and that the members of the United 
States section should, as soon as practicable, proceed to 
visit the other American countries to meet the members 
of the Commission there resident. 

The establishment of the International High Com- 
mission was a measure of the greatest practical signifi- 
cance. In 1889 there met at Washington the first of 
the assemblies known as the International American 
Conferences, of which four have so far taken place and 
of which the fifth, but for the outbreak of the war in 
1914, would long since have been held. , 

The good results accomplished by the International 
American Conferences could hardly be overestimated. 
Although they at first encountered criticism and even 
derision, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to find 
any one today who would either censure their spirit and 
purpose or deny their beneficent effects. 

But the International American Conferences had one 
capital defect: They lacked a permanent organization 
to carry on their work. Hence, although they formu- 
lated many excellent and far-reaching plans and con- 
cluded numerous treaties and conventions, yet after 
they adjourned there was no one to follow up their reso- 
lutions and endeavor to secure their ratification and exe- 
cution. 

The want of such a permanent body was supplied by 
the creation of the International High Commission, the 
United States section of which received legislative sanc- 
tion by the act of Congress of February 7, 1916. 

In conformity with the resolutions of the first Pan- 
American Financial Conference, the United States sec- 
tion in due time proceeded to Buenos Aires, where, in 
April, 1916, the International High Commission held 
its first general meeting, under the presidency of the 
Hon. Francisco J. Oliver, Argentine Minister of Fi- 
nance. All the national sections of the International 
High Commission were represented at this meeting, 
more than seventy of its members being in attendance. 
Nothing could more clearly attest the general interest 
felt in the work or the universal appreciation of its 
practical importance. 

At Buenos Aires the Commission, besides dealing with 
the subjects designated by the first Pan-American Fi- 
nancial Conference for special treatment, also included 
in its deliberations the question of international agree- 
ments on uniform labor legislation; uniformity of regu- 
lations governing the classification and analysis of petro- 
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leum and other mineral fuels with reference to nationa! 
development policies ; the necessity of better transporta- 
tion facilities between the American republics; banking 
facilities, the extension of credit, the financing of public 
and private enterprises, and the stabilization of interna- 
tional exchange ; telegraphic facilities and rates and the 
use of wireless telegraphy for commercial purposes; and 
uniformity of laws for the protection of merchant cred- 
itors. 

At Buenos Aires the International High Commission 
also took an important step in the further development 
of an effective organization. This was done by the crea- 
tion of a common organ or agency, called the Central 
Executive Council, consisting of a president, a vice- 
president, a secretary-general, and an assistant secre- 
tary-general; and, as Washington was unanimously des- 
ignated as the headquarters of the International High 
Commission till its next general meeting, the chairman, 
vice-chairman, and secretary of the United States sec- 
tion thus became the Central Executive Council, with 
the responsibility of supervising, co-ordinating, and car- 
rying on the Commission’s work. 

The work has been steadily and energetically pressed. 
Valuable publications, intended to elucidate and sup- 
port the measures which the Commission has in charge, 
have been prepared, printed and circulated, and appre- 
ciable progress has been made in securing the adoption 
of those measures. In these activities the Central Ex- 
ecutive Council has had the intelligent, hearty, and effi- 
cient co-operation of the several national sections, which 
have in many instances made admirable studies of the 
subjects under consideration. 

Substantial ameliorations of methods of customs ad- 
ministration have been secured in various quarters. 
Regulations permitting sanitary visits outside regular 
hours, the simultaneous loading and unloading of car- 
goes, and the advance preparation of cargoes have been 
brought about in numerous countries. 

Progress has been made with the adoption of a uni- 
form statistical classification of merchandise, as recom- 
mended by the International High Commission, at 
Buenos Aires. Six countries have already taken favor- 
able action and two more are understood to be on the 
point of so doing. 

Every effort has been made to advance uniform legis- 
lation in regard to bills of exchange, checks, bills of 
lading, and warehouse receipts, and appropriate docu- 
mentary material has been prepared and circulated on 
those topics. 

In dealing with the subject of bills of exchange, the 
International High Commission, taking into considera- 
tion the legal conceptions generally prevailing in the 
American countries other than the United States and 
the opinions of their leading jurists, decided to recom- 
mend to those countries the adoption of The Hague 
rules of 1912, with certain modifications. This decision 
has been justified by the results. Already The Hague 
rules have been substantially incorporated in the codes 
of Brazil, Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Venezuela, and 
bills to the same effect have been introduced in at least 
four other countries. We seem to be rapidly approach- 
ing the time when, so far as concerns bills of exchange, 
there will, in effect, be only two systems in use in the 
Western Hemisphere, based respectively on The Hague 
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rules of 1912 and the United States negotiable instru- 
ments act of 1916. 

Bills have been introduced in the congresses of Uru- 
guay and Venezuela to incorporate into their Commer- 
cial codes The Hague rules of 1912 in regard to checks 

In the congresses of Argentina and Nicaragua meas- 
ures have been introduced similar to the United States 
bills of lading act. 

The Commission has also been glad to observe a grow- 
ing interest in the adoption of uniform legislation on 
the subject of warehouse receipts, as well as on that of 
conditional sales. The Peruvian Congress has lately 
enacted a law on the former subject, substantially based 
on the uniform warehouse receipts act in the United 
States, and a similar step has been under discussion in 
Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay. Increased interest 
in conditional sales legislation has notably been shown 
in Argentina, Brazil, and the United States. 

During the war constant efforts were made by the In- 
ternational High Commission, largely through the Cen- 
tral Executive Council, acting in co-operation with the 
various national sections, to relieve the burdens and in- 
conveniences arising out of the conflict, as regards 
transportation and other matters. Of those efforts no 
detail can now be given. It is necessary on the present 
occasion to limit the rehearsal of the Commission’s 
activities chiefly to measures of a comprehensive and 
systematic nature, the development of which is still 
going on. 

Among those measures one of the most important is 
that bringing into operation the conventions adopted by 
the International American Conference at Buenos 
Aires, in 1910, for the protection of patents and of 
trade-marks. By the latter convention the American 
republics were divided into two groups, the southern and 
the northern. Of the southern group, Rio de Janeiro 
was designated as the official center, and of the north- 
ern, Havana; and at each of these capitals there was to 
be established an international bureau for the registra- 
tion of trade-marks, so as to secure their international 
protection in the Americas. This treaty, so closely re- 
lated to the interests of the countries concerned and not 
least to those of the United States, had lain dormant 
and unratified. The International High Commission 
took it up and brought about its ratification by the 
requisite number of governments of the northern group, 
as a result of which the International Bureau of Havana 
is now open and in operation. It is hoped that a similar 
result may soon be attained in the southern group. 
Meanwhile, it would seem to be worth while to consider 
whether, pending the establishment of the Rio bureau, 
an arrangement might not be made whereby the mem- 
bers of the southern group which have ratified the con- 
vention may gain the benefits of international registra- 
tion by accepting the services of the bureau at Havana. 

Another measure that has been vigorously pressed is 
the convention to facilitate the operations of commer- 
cial travelers. In a number of the American countries 


local taxes, practically prohibitive in amount, on the 
operations of such travelers have for many years existed. 
The International High Commission, at its meeting at 
Buenos Aires, adopted a resolution containing the bases 
of uniform regulations for commercial travelers and 
their samples. 


Taking this resolution as a starting 
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point, the Central Executive Council drafted an inter- 
national convention, which, after examination and re- 
vision, was submitted by the Department of State to the 
American governments, looking to the substitution for 
all local taxes of a single national fee. This convention, 
which was first signed and ratified by the United States 
and Uruguay, has since been signed and ratified by four 
countries and has been signed by three more. It is 
understood that five others are ready to sign, while yet 
others are still considering it, some of them apparently 
with favor. 

Another measure preferentially dealt with, because of 
its significance for the future as well as for the present. 
is the treaty for the establishment of an international 
gold clearance fund. This treaty has a twofold object. 
It is designed not only to assure the safety of deposited 
gold and to avoid the necessity of its shipment when 
difficulties in transportation exist, but also to facilitate 
and stabilize exchange through the adoption of an inter- 
national unit of account. The plan was very carefully 
studied by the International High Commission, at 
Buenos Aires; and subsequently, through the co-opera- 
tion of the Central Executive Council with the Depart- 
ment of State, at Washington, it was incorporated in a 
draft of a treaty. This draft has so far been signed 
with the United States by Paraguay, Guatemala. Pan- 
ama, and Haiti, but it has been approved in principle 
by at least six other republics, some of which are now 
actively considering its adoption. The treaty by its 
terms covers only the American nations; but it contains 
a principle the discussion of which has lately attracted 
wide attention and which may prove to be of incaleu- 
lable value to the world in the future. 

Nor should we overlook what has been accomplished 
in extending the practical acceptance of the principle of 
the arbitration of commercial disputes. In the program 
of the International High Commission this subject has 
occupied a prominent and permanent place. A substan- 
tial achievement was recorded when, on April 10, 1916, 
a plan, agreed upon by the chambers of commerce of 
the United States and Buenos Aires, was formally put 
into effect. The results have been most gratifying; and 
agreements have since been made between the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and the national cham- 
bers of commerce of Uruguay, Ecuador, Panama, and 
Guatemala. Similar agreements are in process of nego- 
tiation with the chambers of commerce of Honduras and 
Peru and between the chambers of Montevidio and 
Asuncion. Much yet remains to be done to give legal 
certainty, stability, and efficiency to the system. Espe- 
cially is this the case in the United States, where the 
archaic rule permitting the disregard of arbitral clauses 
still prevails. This rule should be superseded by legis- 
lation, similar to that which exists in most other coun- 
tries, making commercial arbitration, under the super- 
vision of the courts, an integral part of legal procedure. 
On this question I feel that I can add nothing to the 
argument so comprehensively and cogently presented in 
the recent volume on “Commercial Arbitration and the 
Law,” by Mr. Julius Henry Cohen, of the New York bar. 

The Central Executive Council has had in its work 
the active and hearty co-operation of various bodies, 
such as the American Bankers’ Association, the Com- 
mittee on Commercial Law of the Conference of Com- 
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missioners on Uniform State Laws, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and the National Foreign Trade 
Council. It is gratifying to bear testimony to the aid 
and support thus rendered. 

At the present hour, when we are accustomed to think 
in billions, unfortunately, I may say, of accumulated 
and accumulating debt rather than of accumulated and 
accumulating treasury, I trust that I shall not seem to 
sound a discordant note if I advert to the strict economy 
practiced by the International High Commission in its 
expenditures. So far as concerns the Treasury of the 
United States, the entire cost of the Commission, since 
it began its work in 1915, including the visit of the 
United States section to Buenos Aires in 1916, repre- 
sents an annual average hardly equal to the cost of two 
large public dinners; and when I speak of expenditures 
I include not only salaries, but furniture and equip- 
ment, stationery and printing, the use of the telegraph 
and the telephone, and expert assistance in law and in 
languages. The smallness of the expenditures, which is 
out of all proportion to the work actually done, is to be 
ascribed not only to the voluntary services rendered by 
individuals and by public bodies, but also and in the 
main to the devotion of the permanent working force 
and the exceedingly moderate compensation of those 
who receive any. 

Looking to the future, it may be affirmed that work 
such as that in which the International High Commis- 
sion is engaged is of incalculable importance. The 
American republics cover a vast area, with an aggregate 
population of almost 200,000,000. They represent all 
varieties of soil, of climate, and of resources. Not in 
any sordid sense, but in the sense of contribution to the 
comfort and convenience of all men, through sharing 
the benefits of what the earth produces, it may be said 
that the future lies with the Western Hemisphere, and 
that its development has just begun. 





“WAR AND PEACE,” BY WILLIAM JAY* 
By JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


faRTING from the premise that we are free agents, 
that war is an evil, William Jay maintains that the 
extinction of other evils shows that war itself may be 
eliminated by the gradual growth of a public opinion 
against it and by the creation of agencies which nations 
can create and use just as individuals have created and 
used them. 
On the first point he says by way of introduction : 


“Civilization and Christianity are diffusing their influ- 
ence throughout the globe, mitigating the sufferings and 
multiplying the enjoyments of the human family. Free in- 





*This quotation is from an “introductory note” to a re- 
print of the original edition of William Jay’s classic on 
“War and Peace,” issued in 1842, which reprint has just 
been printed and published by the Oxford University Press, 
under the supervision of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. It follows after a compact, clear state- 
ment by Dr. Scott of the record of John Jay’s negotiations 
with Great Britain as a special commissioner sent by Presi- 
dent Washington to London in 1794. Then the comment 
shifts to the argument of William Jay, illustrious son of an 
illustrious father, and President of the American Peace 


Society, 1847-1858. 
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stitutions are taking the place of feudal oppressions; edu- 
cation is pouring its light upon minds hitherto enveloped in 
all the darkness of ignorance; the whole system of slavery, 
both personal and political, is undermined by public opinion, 
and must soon be prostrated; and the signs of the times 
assure us that the enormous mass of crime and wretched- 
ness, which is the fruit of intemperance, will at no very 
remote period disappear from the earth.” ? 


On the second point he says, also by way of introduc- 
tion: 

“Individuals possess the same natural right of self-defense 
as nations, but the organization of civil society renders its 
exercise, except in very unnecessary and 
therefore criminal. A citizen is injured in his person or 
property—were he to attempt to redress his wrong, a forci- 
ble contest would ensue, and as the result would be uncer- 
tain, the injury he had already sustained would be greatly 
aggravated. Instead therefore of resorting to force he ap- 
peals to the laws. His complaint is heard by an impartial 
tribunal, his wrongs are redressed, he is secured from fur- 
ther injury, and the peace of society is preserved.” ? 


extreme cases, 


He admits, as he and as we, too, must, that a court of 
nations is lacking, although expressing the opinion that 
one may be established, saying: “No tribunal, it is true, 
exists for the decision of national controversies; but it 
does not, therefore, follow that none can be estab- 
lished.” ? 

These introductory statements have been quoted, as 
they show Mr. Jay to be as sound a prophet as he was 
an historian, and the following passage is calculated to 
inspire confidence in his judgment as a man of affairs, 
who looks the facts in the face and who proposes to 
reach the millennium by degrees. Thus he says: 

“We have often seen extensive national alliances for the 
prosecution of war, and no sufficient reason can be as- 
signed why such alliances might not also be formed for the 
preservation of peace. It is obvious that war might in- 
stantly be banished from Europe, would its nations regard 
themselves as members of one great society, and, by mutual 
consent, erect a court for the trial and decision of their 
respective differences.” * 


Such a transformation, in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye, as it were, he admits to be impossible, 


“since time would be necessary to enlighten and direct pub- 
lic opinion, and produce general acquiescence in the plan, 
as well as to arrange the various stipulations and guaran- 
tees that would be requisite. It is not surprising that those 
who suppose such a tribunal can only be established by a 
simultaneous movement among the nations who are to con- 
tinue warring with each other till the signal is given for 
universal peace, should be startled at the boldness and ab- 
surdity of the project. Of such a project we are wholly 
guiltless. We have no hope or expectation, in the present 
state of the world, of a general and simultaneous negotia- 
tion throughout Christendom in behalf of a tribunal for the 
decision of national differences and the suppression of war. 
Such a movement can only be expected after an extensive, 





1 War and Peace, pp. 76-77; post, pp. 51-52. 
? War and Peace, p. 77; post, p. 52. 

’ War and Peace, p. 78; post, p. 52. 

‘War and Peace, p. 78; post, pp. 52-53. 
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although partial, abandonment of the military policy, and 
must be demanded and effected by the pacific sentiments of 
mankind. We have no hesitation, therefore, in avowing our 
belief that, under existing circumstances, the idea of a con- 
gress of nations for the extinction of war is utterly chimer- 
ical,” § 


The difficulty of the problem did not, however, deter 
him; on the contrary, it rather forced him to urge his 
own country to take a first step in the hope and belief 
that other nations would be drawn into the movement, 
and that a foundation would be laid for further progress, 
perhaps for that tribunal between nations which seemed 
impossible at the moment. 

The step in advance toward the ultimate goal was to 
be made along the lines of least resistance, or, as he puts 
it, “in the way least likely to excite alarm and opposi- 
tion,” inasmuch as in efforts “to promote the temporal 
or spiritual welfare of mankind, we ought to view their 
condition as it really is, and not as in our opinion it 
ought to be—and we should consult expediency, as far 
as we can do so, without compromising principle.” * In 
support of these eminently sane views he points to the 


wisdom of Wilberforce and his followers who did not. 


begin with the abolition of slavery, on which, however, 
they were set, but contented themselves with the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade as a first step, “being well assured 
that by pursuing both objects at the same time they 
would excite a combined opposition that would prove 
insurmountable. Had the British abolitionists 
employed themselves in addressing memorials to the 
various courts of Europe, soliciting them to unite in a 
general agreement to abandon the traffic, there can be 
no doubt that they would have labored in vain and spent 
their strength for nought. They adopted the wiser plan 
of awakening the consciences, and informing the under- 
standings of their countrymen, and persuading them to 
do justice and love mercy, and thus to set an example to 
the rest of Europe, infinitely more efficacious than all 
the arguments and remonstrances which reason and 
eloquence could dictate.” 7 

Therefore as “a mode for preserving peace,” calcu- 
lated to “shock no prejudice” and to “excite no reason- 
able alarm,” he proposed to insert an article to the fol- 
lowing effect in our next treaty with France, “our first 
and ancient ally,” with which no rivalry existed in com- 
merce or manufactures and with which the future prom- 
ised to be harmonious: 


“It is agreed between the contracting parties that if, un- 
happily, any controversy shall hereafter arise between them 
in respect to the true meaning and intention of any stipula- 
tion in this present treaty, or in respect to any other sub- 
ject, which controversy cannot be satisfactorily adjusted by 
negotiation, neither party shall resort to hostilities against 
the other; but the matter in dispute shall, by a special con- 
vention, be submitted to the arbitrament of one or more 
friendly powers, and the parties hereby agree to abide by 
the award which may be given in pursuance of such sub- 
mission.” * 





’ War and Peace, pp. 78-79; post, p. 53. 

* War and Peace, p. 80; post, p. 54. 

"War and Peace, pp. 81, 97; post, pp. 54-55, 66. 
* War and Peace, pp. 81-82; post, p. 55. 
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Neither the father nor the son claimed his particular 
plan as a “discovery,” but each has been, and still is, the 
source of modern precedent and practice. In the pres- 
ent case the authority of Vattel, the master in such mat- 
ters, was invoked in justification of the plan, who showed 
the feasibility of arbitration by the experience of the 
Swiss Cantons over a period of centuries: 


“Arbitration is a method very reasonable, very conform- 
able to the law of nature, in determining differences that 
do not directly interest the safety of the nation. Though 
the strict right may be mistaken by the arbitrator, it is still 
more to be feared that it will be overwhelmed by the fate 
of arms. The Swiss have had the precaution in all their 
alliances among themselves, and even in those they have 
contracted with the neighboring powers, to agree before- 
hand on the manner in which their disputes were to be sub- 
mitted to arbitrators in case they could not adjust them in 
an amicable manner. This wise precaution has not a little 
contributed to maintain the Helvetic Republic in that flour- 
ishing state which secures its liberty and renders it respect- 
able throughout Europe.” *® 


A mere recommendation to resort to arbitration, such 
as is contained in the Peaceful Settlement Convention 
of the Hague Conference, would not have satisfied this 
practical reformer, who was of the opinion that “there 
is too much reason to fear that it will often be unheeded 
by the parties to a controversy, after their feelings have 
become irritated and their passions inflamed. Some- 
thing more than a recommendation is wanted to prevent 
a national dispute from terminating in a national con- 
flict.” And he rightly insisted upon a definite obliga- 
tion, saying, “No plan will be effectual in suppressing 
war that does not in time of peace and good-will antict- 
pate future differences and provide for their accommo- 
dation.” Therefore, the plan which he proposed was of 
this character, of which he felt justified in saving that 
“its practicability arises from its extreme simplicity.” *° 

Each treaty containing the proposed article would be 
an incentive to further treaties, so that “before long 
some minor States would commence the experiment, and 
the example would be followed by others,” justifying the 
hope and the belief that “in time these treaties would be 
merged in more extensive alliances and a greater num- 
ber of umpires would be selected.” ™ 

Indeed, it was not “the vain hope of idle credulity 
that at last a union might be formed of every Christian 
nation for guaranteeing the peace of Christendom by 
establishing a tribunal for the adjustment of national 
differences and by preventing all forcible resistance to 
its decrees.” 1 

But Mr. Jay did not feel called upon, in advocating 
the first step, to discourse upon the measures to be taken 
in order to attain the final result, saying expressly that 
it was “unnecessary to discuss the character and powers 
with which such a tribunal should be invested.” 14 He 
therefore contented himself with the prophetic state- 





®* War and Peace, pp. 82-83; post, p. 56. 

The passage which Jay quotes is found in Book II, Chap- 
ter 18, of Vattel, Le Droit des Gens ou Principes de la Loi 
naturelle, Vol. I, p. 521, of the original French edition of 
1758, in two volumes. 

*” War and Peace, pp. 89-90; post, p. 61. 
" War and Peace, p. 96; post, p. 65. 
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ment that “whenever it shall be seriously desired, but 
little difficulty will be experienced in placing it on a 
stable and satisfactory basis.” 71 And his conclusion is 
as true now as then—for Mr. Jay, not merely an active 
member of the American Peace Society and its presi- 
dent for a decade, but, lawyer by training and judge by 
profession, knew whereof he spoke: “That such a court, 
formed by a congress of nations in obedience to the gen- 
eral wish, would, next to Christianity, be the richest 
gift ever bestowed by Heaven upon a suffering world, 
will scarcely be questioned by any who have patiently 
and candidly investigated the subject.” ** 


The little book carried conviction in its day, and its 
day is not yet passed. The plan which he advocated has, 
like that of his father, made its way into treaty after 
treaty, and the article he advocated, called from its 
French name the clause compromissoire, is familiar 
alike to the ordinary diplomatist, the international law- 
yer, and the enlightened layman. John Jay’s actual 
treaty of 1794, submitting specific disputes to arbitra- 
tion, and William Jay’s proposed article of 1842, sub- 
mitting future disputes arising under the treaty, state 
the American policy of Washington, the Commander- 
in-Chief in the war which made us a nation: 


“In my opinion, it is desirable that all questions between 
this and other nations be speedily and amicably settled.” 


And together they point the way to the American vision 
of Grant, the Commander-in-Chief in the war that pre- 
served the Union of Washington: 

“T look forward to a day when there will be a court estab- 
lished that shall be recognized by all nations, which will 
take into consideration all differences between nations and 
settle by arbitration or decision of such court these ques- 
tions.” 





THE FUTURE RUSSIAN CONSTITUTION 
AS SEEN BY RUSSIAN LIBERALS 


By BARON S. A. KORFF* 
II 


Universal suffrage, woman suffrage included, is now 
generally accepted by Russian public opinion. Lately 
there was some opposition to it, founded on the argu- 
ment that universal suffrage would work badly in Rus- 
sia, considering the great number of illiterates; these 
latter, it is pointed out, will be the tools in the hands of 
corrupt politicians and political machines. I think, 
though, that this argument does not hold good at all, 
and for two reasons: Limited or restricted suffrage does 
not eo ipso do away with corrupt practices; there exist 
many guarantees and institutions for the prevention and 
corruption at elections; direct primaries and publicity 





” War and Peace, p. 96; post, p. 65. 

* Baron Korff was formerly professor of international law 
in Petrograd and Helsingfors and was Vice-Governor-Gen- 
eral of Finland under the provisional republics of Lvoff and 
Kerensky. He read this paper at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association, Cleveland, Ohio, in De- 
cember. 
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are, for example, the best of such means. Then, too, I 
consider that Russian public opinion and educated people 
for so many years stood for universal suffrage that they 
will not give it up. The conditions of illiteracy were 
worse in former days; every decade brings us a little bet- 
terment in this respect, and I don’t see any reason to 
change our ideals now. Suffrage must be universal, 
equal, secret, and direct. 

Another question is, Does this suffice or are new in- 
stitutions necessary likewise—for instance, legislative 
initiative or referendum? Is there any need of introduc- 
ing them also into the constitution, and would not the 
illiteracy of the people prove in this case too harmful? 
Opinion in Russia seems to be very much divided, and I 
doubt if these institutions will find a sufficient number 
of supporters. It is often pointed out that they belong 
to more firmly established and more developed constitu- 
tional systems than the Russian one, and that a certain 
time ought to elapse before their introduction. 

I consider that a referendum is needed most in ques- 
tions of principle for ascertaining the will of the people. 
It is not often that such matters arise. There is also 
another important requirement for the good working of 
a referendum, namely, the relatively small size of the 
voting community. The larger the community is, the 
more uncertain results are produced by the referendum. 
In Russia the area will always be tremendous, no matter 
how we arrange the voting system. There is a much 
more important consideration, however, which would 
seem to point against the necessity of including this in- 
stitution with the constitution. The National Assembly 
will solve all the important questions of principle, and 
for sometime there will not be anything left for a refer- 
endum. The constitution will be so constructed that, 
though not including the referendum or direct legisla- 
tive initiative, it would leave open the possibility of its 
future introduction, when the nation finds it necessary. 
The other details of the organization of the legislative 
chamber are the usual ones in all modern constitutions 
and do not necessitate special mention. 


Federal and American in Type 


The constitution most decidedly ought to be of the 
rigid American type, and not easily amendable; this 
must be the case especially because there is all reason to 
believe that it will be a federal constitution. The more 
difficult the process of amendment is, the more stable a 
constitution always is, provided that it is from the be- 
ginning well adapted to the social and economic sur- 
roundings. In that case, however, as in the United 
States, the courts ought surely to receive the power of 
deciding on the constitutionality of laws; this is a most 
important corrective and will work well in Russia. 

At the head of the executive power there will be either 
a president or a monarch, but the real power will be in 
the hands of a responsible ministry, composed of men 
who will have the confidence of the legislative chamber 
and will belong to the majority of the house. This is 
parliamentarianism pure and simple, as it exists at pres- 
ent in most European countries; England is certainly 
our best example. 

It is interesting to note in this respect that the social- 
ists and radicals in many countries are now opposed to 
parliamentary rule. The reason is easily found; this 
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system of government is based on the majority rule, 
whereas the socialist want a minority rule, simply stand- 
ing for the dictatorship of the proletariat, which is every- 
where in the minority, whereas with the parliamentary 
system they have no chance of establishing their selfish 
rule. This is also the case in Russia. No doubt that 
parliamentarian has many faults and drawbacks, but a 
modern State can hardly do without it and must only 
establish sufficient safeguards and checks to counterbal- 
ance such deficiencies. 

The system of the Russian ministries, their inner or- 
ganization and work, will probably remain as of old. 
Even the Bolsheviki did not change much in this respect, 
trying to adapt themselves to the old machine. One ex- 
ception, however, must be noted here. Some ministries 
(foreign affairs, war, navy, and others) will have to be- 
come federal branches, whereas others will be purely 
Russian. The different administrative branches devel- 
oped historically and were well adapted for their respec- 
tive purposes. The Russian civil-service system also 
worked on the whole very well, with one exception, 
namely, the question of responsibility, which either was 
entirely absent or not sufficient. This great evil, how- 
ever, was remedied already in 1917 by the provisional 
government, which introduced an elaborate system of ad- 
ministrative courts and started to revise the laws con- 
cerning the civil service. The new government will have 
only to take up the work where it was stopped by the 
Bolshevik uprising. 

There might be a further question of introducing the 
modern idea of recall ; this would concern, naturally, only 
the elective administrative officers, as Russians never ap- 
plied this principle, even in theory, to the judges or 
courts of law. I don’t think that this institution in gen- 
eral will find many supporters in Russia. 


Foreign Relations 


By far the most difficult problem, however, will cer- 
tainly be the establishment of the future relations with 
the non-Slavie nationalties, which once were a part of 
the empire of the tsars and then separated themselves 
from Russia under the Bolshevik régime. 

There will be a most decided clash of principles and 
possibly an intense feeling of national suspicion, if not 
of antagonism. The small nationalities bordering on the 
Russian State have developed recently a very strong feel- 
ing of independence, and all stand for national self-de- 
termination. There cannot be any doubt that much of 
this is due to the mistaken policy of the former auto- 
cratic government, which never wanted to concede self- 
government to the different nationalities. Then came 
the German propaganda. Germany very cleverly made 
use of the already-existing animosity. In order to weaken 
the Russian Empire, they diligently spread a poisonous 
propaganda and helped to fan the flames of national con- 
ceit. Finally, on the top of these two factors, came the 
Bolshevik upheaval, with its devastation and plunder, 
which totally estranged the small nationalities from the 
Russians. The non-Slavic peoples did not see much dif- 
ference between the Bolsheviki and the Russian people 
at large and accuse the whole nation of the misdeeds of 
the Bolshevik Government. : 

All this helped to create a strong movement of disin- 
tegration, which ruined the Russian Empire. In addi- 
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tion, we must mention the faulty policy of the Allies, 
and especially of England, to war among the peoples 
bordering on the Baltic Sea, a policy which helped to 
foster unreasonable hopes among these nationalities. 
One must keep in mind that Russia has some very vital 
interests involved in the question. For example, there 
is the question of Russia’s national defense and strategic 
fortification of her frontiers. Then, too, Russia’s Baltic 
fleet cannot exist without having at its disposal well-pro- 
tected harbors. Further, there is the question of protect- 
ing Russia’s frontiers against any enemy attack and 
against the enemy using some of the small nationalities’ 
territory for deployment of an army against her. Russia 
also must have free access to the sea for her export trade. 
and, finally, she must have sufficient guarantees that the 
foreign policy and diplomacy of the smaller nationali- 
ties could not in any way harm Russia in concluding, for 
instance, some offensive and defensive alliance, and so 
forth. 

The difficulties of the situation are further increased 
by the tremendous development everywhere—I might say 
all over the world—of national self-consciousness, which 
one day seems not to know any limits and in so many 
places has developed harmful consequences. The great- 
est evil of our times is this perverted, thwarted, and 
unsatisfied nationalism, which has cropped up in so 
many countries as one of the most pernicious conse- 
quences of this terrible war. There certainly will be 
much suffering, quarreling, and bickering before things 
settle down in this domain; and the greatest suffering, 
unfortunately, will be the smaller peoples, whose size 
and weakness will always be their greatest handicap. 

There is no doubt whatever that the best outcome for 
Russia is a federation. The establishment of the latter, 
however, will not be an easy task; such work will be far 
more difficult and complicated than the one performed 
by the fathers of the American Constitution. This for 
two main reasons: First, because the social, economic, 
and political conditions of our day are in every way so 
much more complex and involved ; and, secondly, because 
Russia evidently cannot be constituted as a uniting fed- 
eration of the American type. The non-Russian nation- 
alities which might join such a federation all have very 
different requirements and are not homogeneous at all; 
equal conditions for all of them will be quite impossible 
to establish ; just as in the British Empire, some of them 
will ask for nearly full independence, Russia only pro- 
tecting her strategic and diplomatic interests, whereas 
in other cases simple self-government will be entirely 
sufficient. 

Thus the only possible chance of success lies in adop- 
tion of the plan of federation of the British type, where 
the scale goes all the way from practical independence 
(Canada or Australia) to simple self-government or pro- 
tectorates (Egypt or the Crown colonies). 

With each of these nationalities Russia will have to 
conclude a separate agreement or understanding, safe- 
guarding the interests of both sides. This on the Rus- 
sian side can be achieved only by the National Assembly, 
as no other body will be able to speak in the nation’s 
name and bind the latter to such an agreement. 

The skeleton of such a federation will be as follews: 
Russia will have to have a federal parliament, parallel to 
the Russian Chamber, meeting in the same city and com- 
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posed of two houses of the American type, a lower cham- 
ber representing the people and an upper house repre- 
senting the States. The competence of this parliament 
will be strictly limited to federal questions enumerated 
in the constitution. 

The head of the state, or chief executive, will be either 
elected (if president) or chosen (if monarch) by the 
people of the whole federation. He can be simultane- 
ously the chief executive of Russia proper and will have 
also powers strictly limited by an enumeration in the 
constitution. The executive power will comprise the fol- 
lowing branches: The foreign office, the war and navy 
departments, the treasury and commerce departments 
(these two latter branches will direct the federal fiscal 
and economic policies, including federal taxation, fed- 
eral customs, federal currency, etc.), and a department 
of justice, with an attorney-general at its head. The 
latter will be the government’s law expert and also handle 
all federal matters arising between the States. The fed- 
eral interests will be looked after by special representa- 
tives (for example, governor-general) subordinate to the 
attorney-general. The federal ministers and the attor- 
ney-general will be the cabinet, responsible to the Fed- 
eral Parliament. 

Finally, there will exist federal courts, which will have 
the right to examine the constitutionality of all legisla- 
tion, federal as well as local. 


Church and State 


In conclusion, I must mention two questions, less im- 
portant from the point of view of principle, which the 
National Assembly also will have to settle: First, the 
question of the relation of the church to the state. A 
well-drawn line of separation between the two seems 
most likely and best suited for Russia, though the Ortho- 
dox Church might receive some form of support from 
the State. Secondly, the question of the army. Must 
there exist a volunteer militia or an army composed on 
the principle of general service of all citizens? The latter 
seems much more appropriate to Russian conditions. 

Finally, there might arise the question of nationaliza- 
tion of certain industries or railroads. In that case, also, 
the National Assembly certainly will be the only judge. 
Personally, I think, however, that such nationalization 
is quite out of the question at the present moment. If 
such countries as England or the United States, with 
their highly developed industries, are still in doubt as to 
the feasibility of their nationalization, there cannot be 
any doubt at all in Russia, whose industrial development 
is yet so primitive. The Russian State is much too 
young, unstable, and unorganized to be able to undertake 
such a large task as the running of national industries. 
With the railroads the case might be a trifle easier, be- 
cause in former times the Russian State owned so many 
of the railroads. The latter will probably remain in the 
hands of the government, but this ought not to mean the 
nationalization of all the railroads and the cessation of 
private enterprise. 

[We are glad to print this record of the hope and beliefs 
of a man who has studied comparative government and has 
had experience in statecraft. Recent events, however, seem 
to negative his hopes. Qld Russia is being shattered by 
nationalistic “splits” recognized both by the Allies, and by 
Lenin who seems steadily to win internal control and quasi- 
diplomatic external recognition.—THE Epirors.] 
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WHAT | THINK IS THE MATTER—AND 
WHAT | WOULD DO ABOUT IT 
By JACKSON H. RALSTON 


E LACK the essence of honesty; that is the trouble. 

Our cure is to practice honesty. Not common 
honesty. In a large measure, we have that now. We 
pay our rent, our grocer’s bill, and, unless a little hard 
pressed, our doctor’s bills; but ethically we are for the 
most part dishonest, and too ignorant to know it. Our 
larger actions, governmental and individual, are not 
bottomed upon intelligent square dealing. 

Ministers deal in honesty in the abstract. Concretely, 
they do not understand its implications. Practically, 
they are not concerned in the affairs of this world, with 
all its highly artificial complications. 

Statesmen do not measure  iecir legislation by any 
adequate yardstick ; their trade is in opportunism. 

Our universities have no chair of experimental and 
applied honesty, otherwise to be termed universal square 
dealing. 

We have grown in science and art and enriched our- 
selves with all material things. We have infinitely ex- 
panded our government, but never have we asked our- 
selves if our deeds tended toward justice, which is 
nothing more than honesty. 

You deny all this. Let us hastily glance at a few 
illustrations. 

We give deed of land to a comparatively few people. 
These, with the connivance of all of us and while ren- 
dering no equivalent, fix for their personal benefit the 
terms upon which mankind is allowed the privilege of 
living upon the earth. Are they not receiving as land- 
holders a dishonest price ? 

We grant patents and pay an enormous toll to the 
inventors, or rather their assignees, for the privilege of 
enjoying the benefit of the latest luxuries and necessi- 
ties. We forget that the greatest among all our in- 
ventors would have produced nothing of importance had 
he lived among savages. He is merely the last man 
speaking the latest word among the countless myriads 
who have brought civilization to a point where he could 
operate; he has only added the capsheaf to the labors of 
all who have toiled before him. We have commercial- 
ized his little effort at the expense of the great mass who 
have made it possible—his effort so small that our re- 
wards to his assignees have been dishonestly great. 

We have watered our stock while the law has per- 
mitted us to turn the paper dollars we thereby created 
into gold. We have collected the income upon them for 
the public with never a thought that we have been dis- 
honest. 

Does the laborer seek larger advantages? He is be- 
lated. The land owner, the patent owner, and the specu- 
lator have beaten him to it. He struggles to warm, 
cloth, and feed himself with products the price of which 
has been enhanced through advantages possessed by a 
few and turned to their private profit. 

We have not studied honesty, and the world pays the 
penalty. We refuse to face our ethical shortcomings, 
and, like other cowards, we are shot in the back. 

The beginnings and progress of our social institutions 
must be studied, and with the results of study before us 
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we must in each instance correct courageously the evils 
we discover our ignorance and cowardice to have per- 
mitted. 

The savage tribe has its code of honesty, and the in- 
dividual member, with his narrow and simple life, with- 
out thought, may live up to it. The ordinary tribal 
precepts we still follow, while with a constantly chang- 
ing condition of society we fail to study and apply to its 
new and varying circumstances the rigid rules peculiar 
to the essence of honesty. 





THE WAR HAS NOT DESTROYED 
V 


The Social Importance of Individual 
Behavior 
By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 
ANTIDOTE FOR MADNESS 


D: Stewart Paton, physician and psychiatrist, in 
a communication to the New York Times under 
date of January 17, 1920, writes: 


“The aphorism ‘madness and freedom exist not together’ 
is generally attributed to Epictetus. Doubtless the kind 
of madness to which the Greek philosopher referred was 
marked by symptoms similar to those occurring in people 
who, according to Emerson, are out of communication with 
their reason. The freedom with which such madness is in- 
compatible is a sign of the ability to exercise a rational 
control over conduct. 

“Why is it that with so many bitter experiences man 
has not yet thought it worth while to take more active meas- 
ures to prevent the development of the madness that jeopar- 
dizes his personal liberty? 

“Bickerings and bloodshed mark the conflict between mad- 
ness and liberty. The entire world is in a ferment, 
organized society is threatened, and still our universities. 
which take a foremost part in preparing for a military vic- 
tory, seem indifferent to the vaporings of psychopathic per- 
sonalities, which are a much greater menace to democracy 
than the German Army two years ago. There seems to be 
only one possible way to restore the law and order: the 
study of human behavior by intensive methods; and there- 
after the application of such knowledge as may be obtained 
to making secure the foundations of personal liberty against 
the attacks of madness.” 


These words seem to be significant. If the attention 
of men be thus called again to the social importance of 
individual behavior, the war will not have been a net 
loss. By calling attention to this remedy for our after- 
war madness Dr. Paton has rendered a service. 

And there must be an antidote for this madness. It 
will probably be generally agreed that the only life se- 
cure against this devastating madness is what I would 
call the experimental life. Freedom seems to require 
that man shall look upon his life as a process of im- 
portance. Self-examination, therefore, if not overdone, 


is a very rational and essential preparation for any truly 
successful or zestful freedom. Extravagant waste of 
life begets madness. 


Where the poor squander it ex- 
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clusively for warmth, food, and shelter merely; where 
the better off in materials squander it for more mate- 
rials merely; where the very rich seek more riches 
merely, the tendency to become mad is about equally 
peculiar in each case. But the truly experimental life 
enjoys the sensation of its own growth and tends to 
reach the satisfactions which are more permanent and 
sane. 

In every nation there are true spirits living nobly 
this experimental life; a minority to be sure, but a 
very hopeful minority. The altogether significant and 
momentous thing about this minority is its conception 
of life as a worthy experiment, a triumphant concep- 
tion which ever tends to become a triumphant fact. 
Because of them our coward ideas tend to become heroic 
ideas. Without them the forces of material and shop 
and field can avail little. Indeed, the sanity of the 
world is in their hands. 

Out of this idea of the minority pursuing the experi- 
mental life arises our notion of the oneness of humanity, 
the solidarity of the race. This doctrine of solidarity 
means that we are “members one of another;” that 
there is indeed a oneness in human interests; that the 
weal of each is the weal of all, and that the weal of all 
is the weal of each; that one thrives only in a common- 
wealth and that the commonwealth thrives only in its 
ones; indeed, that there is no such thing as purely in- 
dividual vice or purely individual virtue. 

A significant thought this, of the social solidarity. 
It takes the help of thousands that we may put on those 
shoes. Men labor in South America, in Egypt, in the 
mines of Pennsylvania, along the shores of Lake Supe- 
rior, across vast stretches of ocean, and over countless 
miles of railroad ; men toil in the woods of Maine, in the 
shipyards of England, and in the factories of Germany 
and America for us first. It takes another army of men 
to raise that cup of coffee to our lips, men laboring 
around the globe. 

It is of special importance just now, this interdepend- 
ence of all people and of all peoples; but as a conception 
it is not new. It is the central theme of the doctrine of 
Paul of Tarsus, of all the Christian fathers, and of Jesus 
as well. One who counts his ancestors back nine genera- 
tions finds at that short range the inspiriting number 
of 256 grandfathers and 256 grandmothers. Thus our 
interrelations seem to be limitless. A seed of thought 
sown in the mind of a child today may influence a tribe 
in a thousand years. That a war between Austria and 
Serbia became a world war is now seen to have been 
inevitable from the-beginning. The sanity of the world 
can be counted upon only in proportion as men recog- 
nize this law of social solidarity, this interrelation of 
peoples, and conduct themselves with wisdom accord- 
ingly. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF INDIVIDUAL BEHAVIOR 


Since the various types of madness peculiar to human 
behavior are highly contagious; since individual be- 
havior because of this law of mutual interdependence 
of men tends to influence communities and nations, and 
since the problem of national behavior can be understood 
only in proportion as we understand individual behavior, 
the problem of individual behavior is seen to be im- 
portant. 
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For example, there are times when a man feels called 
upon not to do what he ordinarily might do, or to do 
what he ordinarily would not do, were it not for the 
relations existing between him and some one else. He 
is driven sometimes to ask, “Is it right for me thus to 
gratify myself when it will undoubtedly mean some real 
harm to another?” ‘Thus the problem of behavior, be- 
cause of the influence of example, gives rise to a number 
of inquiries. For instance, is it ever proper for a man 
to defy the whims of other people? Where there are 
so many shades and casts of thought, just what is his 
duty in the light of the influence his example may have 
upon those with whom he must come in touch? He 
realizes thus that his behavior may make or break the 
life or happiness or well-being of others. 

Therefore vital matters hang upon the answer to these 
questions. 

We are influenced more by example than by precept. 
The enduring influences for good are not so much what 
preachments may say as those little unconscious hero- 
isms and kindnesses or of self-denial which are wit- 
nessed in others usually when they least suspect. 

I know a Christian clergyman, a good fellow, they say. 
Yet I also happen to know that he lets his semi-invalid 
wife take all the care of his numerous children, do all 
the household drudgery without a lift from him day in 
or day out. On the other hand, I know a middle-aged 
man who has, naturally without ostentation, sacrificed 
married life, college and much else, that his younger 
brother might get an education and prosper in a pro- 
fession. This self-sacrificing man unconsciously exer- 
cises a profound influence in his community. The wife 
of that minister, wholly unknown to herself, influences 
profoundly many another, while the preaching of her 
husband falls mainly upon deaf ears and a diminishing 
congregation. 

Thus the example of behavior more than words is the 
prime educator of the race. Good advice from faulty 
example is footless. Men imitate what they see. In 
no small sense education is an imitation of models. Sir 
Peter Lely, painter and crayon artist of the seventeenth 
century, made it a rule never to look at a bad picture 
for fear that his brush or pencil might become tainted 
thereby. On the other hand, just to meet certain per- 
sons is, we say, a liberal education. Hence Dr. Paton 
is right. The study of behavior is of the utmost con- 
cern in any attempt to overcome the madness threate:- 
ing the recurring generations. 


A STUDY OF BEHAVIOR 
|. Individual Actions of Moral Dignity in Themselves 


Assuming that the war has brought this truth more 
clearly to our consciousness, let us briefly examine cer- 
tain aspects of human behavior from the point of view 
of the influence of individual example. For such a pur- 
pose we may divide individual actions into two general 
classes: first, those actions which undoubtedly have a 
moral importance of their own, which by common con- 
sent are of a recognized moral nature; second, those 
which have no moral dignity in themselves. Each of 
these in turn, because of certain differences of opinion, 
present naturally certain subdivisions. The outline 
seems naturally to arrange itself thus: 
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I. Actions of moral dignity in themselves— 
1. Those the normal effect of which is always 
evil. 
2. Those normally evil, but which the actor 
deems harmless for him personally. 
3. Those sometimes evil, but which the actor 
considers to be good for him personally. 
II. Actions of no moral dignity in themselves— 
1. Yet thought to be such by some. 
2. Those which, because of education and en- 
vironment, may often lead to evil. 
As has been said, because of the differences of opinion, 
individual actions of moral dignity in themselves are 
divided into three classes. Let us look at them in order. 


(1) Actions Always Evil 


There are actions the normal effect of which is always 
evil. Intemperance in eating is gluttony, in drinking 
is drunkenness, in sensualities of any kind is death. 
Gambling and gossiping, one playing for the illegiti- 
mate acquisition of another’s wealth in money, the 
other for the illegitimate destruction of his wealth in 
his reputation, are always evil. To be a party to such 
things is to dwarf and to blight, is to invite disease, 
want, brutality, anarchy, and death. They are evil 
because they run counter to those forces which, as 
Spencer would say, “efficiently subserve” the ends of 
real life. Therefore the rule in this class of actions, 
actions the normal effect of which is always evil, must 
be, first, last, and always, abstinence ; not because of any 
theological doctrine, but because thus and thus only can 
life perpetuate itself and society endure. In the pres- 
ent despair over the evil consequence of the war, men 
may console themselves that this principle survives. 


(2) Actions Evil for Some 


There are those actions, positively moral in their sig- 
nificance, which, though regarded as generally evil, are 
by some people considered as for them personally 
harmless. 

Down this road of reasoning lies many a wrecked life. 
Debauches, wild flings, and orgies beget debauches, wild 
flings, and orgies. Since, as Professor James tell us, 
habit from a psychological point of view is nothing but 
a new pathway of discharge formed in the brain by 
which certain incoming currents ever after tend to 
escape, habit is a factor to be reckoned with. Habit 
seems to be primarily a physical matter, a law permeat- 
ing all things in a manner quite mysterious. The cloti 
of a garment will adjust itself to certain lines and tend 
always to keep those lines. The clock-seller advises 
you to let the new clock run a week before trying to 
regulate it. A piece of paper once folded tends ever 
to keep its fold. My grandmother’s Bible would always 
open to the fourteenth chapter of St. John. Those 
vital processes of eating, the holding of the fork, the 
raising of the spoon, the balancing of a cup, the speed 
of eating—these are for you no longer thought out; 
but once they were, with processes of alternating victory 
and defeat. Thus habits simplify our ordinary activi- 


ties, increase the accuracy with which they may be per- 
formed, and reduce to the minimum the fatigue of 
As art is the free expression of the 


commonplaces. 
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human spirit under the influence of emotion, but sub- 
dued and controlled by the principle that reaches unto 
harmonious and therefore beautiful results, so in that 
supreme art of life there is a similarly controlling and 
directing principle which may be called habit. ‘Thus 
it is of importance that the nervous system shall become 
an ally and not an enemy. Methods of accuracy, punc- 
tuality, success, are at bottom primarily habits. The 
same thing is true of the converse of these things. 
Kvery act or inaction is important, since every conse- 
quence becomes a cause under this inexorable law of 
habit. ‘*We may choose the first,” says Goethe, “but we 
are governed by the second.” 

Of such is habit, the iron-bound law of good and 
evil, the basis for our belief in depravity on the one 
hand and in goodness on the other. 

Furthermore, as pointed out by Paulsen, habit does 
not end with one’s self, but tends constantly to repro- 
duce itself in the race. Not long ago a white man and 
a negro were engaged in cleaning the inside of a boiler. 
In some way the steam was accidentally turned on. 
Both rushed frantically for the ladder, the only means 
of escape. The negro reached the foot of the ladder 
first. He hesitated. He stopped. He turned to his 
partner and said: “No, John, you have a wife and a 
child at home. You go first.” The negro was scalded 
to his death. A man with a black skin, to be sure, but 
with a spirit the apotheosis of all that is fair and white 
on the pages of life’s story. That act tends to produce 
heroism in thousands of little ways throughout the 
world. 

If, as Paulsen says, “an examination of the moral 
judgments pronounced upon human acts and qualities 
universally leads to the conception of universal welfare 
as the principle which governs all determinations of 
value,” and universal welfare depends largely upon the 
habits of men, then habits wheresoever are of supreme 
importance; and, because of this importance, men for 
the most part agree that they should abstain rigorously 
from all acts or thoughts the normal effects of which 
are evil, even though they seem at the time possibly 
harmless. 

(3) Good, but Not so Recognized by Some 


There remains one other class of activities decidedly 
of moral significance which, from the individual point 
of view, are good, but from the point of view of some 
others are evil; and for one to indulge in them may 
lead to some harm, real or imaginary, to the lives of 
other persons. Familiar examples of this are golfing 
on Sunday, going to the movies, reading novels. 

Take the question of Sunday observance. The Blue 
Laws of Connecticut, as reported, insisted that no one 
should cross the river on the Sabbath but an authorized 
clergyman. No one must travel, cook victuals, make 
beds, sweep houses, cut hair, shave, or kiss his or her 
children on the Sabbath. And why? Certainly not 
because any such things are taught by Jesus. His 
teachings are quite the opposite. “The Sabbath,” said 


He, “was made for man and not man for the Sabbath.” 
Neither because of the teachings of the Old Testament ; 
for all through that book the Sabbath is a day of de- 
light, of joy, of holiness, and of rest. 
word 


That is what the 


Sabbath means—rest. But rest means neither 
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stagnation nor gloom. ‘The Blue Law conception must 
have crept in through the Puritan reaction against the 
pomp, show, and ritual of the Church of England, a 
perfectly natural reaction. The result, however, has 
heen quite a new interpretation of Sunday observance. 

Certainly the obligation to remember the Sabbath 
day, to keep it holy, does not rest upon the fourth com- 
mandment. It is a truism now that the great truths 
of the Bible are not true because they are in the Bible; 
they are in the Bible because they are true. The obliga- 
tion to keep the Sabbath lies rather in its usefulness and 
necessity to man. It is a demand out of a human need. 
During the French Revolution it was attempted to sub- 
stitute one day in ten in place of one day in seven as a 
Sabbath. The plan failed. 

Experience seems to show that it will not do to adopt 
a purely secular Sabbath, a day of mere frivolity, a time 
for indiscriminate pleasure seeking. The Sabbath is 
ui time in which to break the enslaving routine of the 
daily grind. It is opportunity for repose, for acquiring 
and dispensing food, not for the material only but for 
the spiritual body as well. It is man’s chance to visit 
the sick and the fatherless, to dream to the cadences of 
music, to search out the beautiful, to pray. The Sab- 
bath is man’s leisure in which to drink at the fountains 
of enduring hope, to reach unto eternal things. The 
law must provide that every person shall have one day 
in seven for his Sabbath. 

There is, however, probably little hope in the various 
laws which aim to regulate the observance of this profit- 
able institution. Mechanical and perfunctory observ- 
ances with all their dreary forms are futile. It would 
seem that libraries, art galleries, homes, and all good 
places should be open on this day above all other days. 
Macaulay once wrote: 


“We are not poorer but richer because we have, for many 
ages, rested one day in seven. That day is not lost. While 
industry is suspended, while the exchange is silent, while 
no smoke rises from the factory, 
important to the wealth of the nation as any process which 
is performed on more busy days. Man, machine of ma- 
chines, is repairing and winding up, so that he returns to 
his labors with a clearer intellect, with livelier spirit, and 
with renewed corporeal vigor.” 


a process is going on as 


The Sabbath may be a time for brain inspiration, a 
day in which to leave behind all slavery to materials; 
a time to listen to spiritual men uttering spiritual 
things, indeed to utter a few, to feel the heartbeats of 
some old master on the pages of some story or poem, to 
listen to birds, the voices of children, the orchestras of 
woods. As Farrar said out of England: 

“Nothing may be so potent as our recurrent Sundays to 
make us realize our true manhood, our divine prerogative 
amid the benumbing bondage of dull routine. On a French 
tomb was once carved this striking epitaph: ‘He was born 
a man; and died a grocer.’ No one who saved his Sundays 
can ever merge the sacredness of his immortality in his 
ledger or money-bags, or be tempted to forget that behind 
the laborer or the mechanic stands the man in the dignity 
of God’s image, and with the sign of his redemption marked 
visibly upon his forehead.” 
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A clergyman has sent to me his thought about the 
Sabbath. He says: 

“I believe in the Sabbath, which has its grounds in human 
believe 


needs, physical, mental, and spiritual; but I also 


that the sacredness of one day above another is, under the 
Christian dispensation, as under the old dispensation, merely 
a concession to human weakness, to be honored only so long 
as men continue spiritually immature and cannot live on 
the principle that in God's world all days are equally sacred, 
and all tasks faithfully performed are holy. In a perfected 
Christian society we shall know no artificial line separating 
tasks; all history shall be 


sucred from secular days or 


sacred, and none profane.” 

These are words from a New England clergyman. 

There are many good people sincerely opposed to the 
theater, “movie,” or otherwise, and some may think 
themselves hurt if you attend it. Yet the theater has 
influenced the world for good during a much longer time 
than the pulpit. Since the drama began so many cen- 
turies before Christ in India and China, men have wit- 
nessed the creation of that first theater to Dionysius at 
the foot of the Acropolis in Athens; the coming of the 
dramatic and imaginative Adschylus five hundred years 
before Christ; the serene, pious, lofty, imperially per- 
fect Sophocles a century later; the lesser light, but 
greater tragedian, the more pathetic, human, and ver- 
satile Euripides also in old and classic Attica. Thus 
it can be shown that actors have held a genuine and in 
large part a beneficial sway over the beliefs and actious 
of men. 

Trve, the drama has had its ups and downs. It was 
practically exterminated by the church in the fourth 
century of our era, only to be taken up by the church 
itself in the “Miracle Plays” of the middle age. And 
then came the awakening of the Renaissance in Italy, 
which Jet loose the forces which gave to France the 
strong, brilliant tragedian Corneille, the gracious color 
and glorious strength of Racine, and the delicate, sub- 
tle, elaborate, Moliere, with his tenderness, irony, and 
wit. 

It was this same flowering in the fourteenth century 
which later gave to the world out of Elizabethan Eng- 
land our Shakespeare. Of the Puritanic despisers of the 
theater we are forced to ask, “What shall be done with 
this man, this Shakespeare, this light of all lights, and 
seer?’ Shakespeare! Master of all the masters in 
comedy, lyric, and tragedy! Shakespeare! The per- 
fect mirror of all human weakness and strength, of 
misery and beauty! Shakespeare! Knowing, without 
seeming ever to have learned, all the philosophies, all 
the sciences, and all the arts! Shakespeare! Pene- 
trating to the deeps of human nature and revealing man 
to himself in colors he had never surmised. Shake- 
speare! The Anglo-Saxon’s most wonderful piece of 
work; himself, “how noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculties ! in apprehension how like a god!” What shall 
we do with him, this man who harnesses the passions of 
men that they do his bidding, this prophet who with 
Dante epitomizes the faith and practice of Christian 
civilization everywhere? Certainly we cannot ignore 
this interpreter of themes so various as the breaking of 
the ties which bind father and children as in Lear; the 
ties which bind subject and sovereign as in Macbeth; 
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the infinity of a human intellect wholly laid bare be- 
fore us as in Hamlet; the breaking of the ties most 
sacred of all, those golden threads uniting husband 
and wife, as in the sad, sad tale of Othello. 

The theater is the mouthpiece of this Shakespeare. 
It is the medium for the expression of all in his noble 
line, each of whom advances or continues some truth o1 
art enduringly. For some of us attendance upon it is 
certainly good. But if there are they who will feel 
grieved and some possibly weakened in their moral life 
if we support it, what shall we do? 

Before answering, let us remind ourselves of those 
pious persons radically opposed to the reading of all 
novels and fiction. What of them? In the first place, 
they seem to have a misconception of what fiction is. 
Fiction, usually in prose, not dramatic, is a work of the 
imagination to be sure. It is usually in narrative form, 
but it is biography, after all. In the best of Dickens, 
Scott, Eliot, Hawthorne, it is truer than most so-called 
real biography. As Aristotle says of poetry: 


“If it be objected to the poet that he has not represented 
things conformable to truth, he may that he has 
represented them as they should be. And this is the proper 
answer. The imitations of poetry should the 
paintings of Zeuxis: the example should be more perfect 
than nature. It is not by writing verse or prose that the 
historian and the poet distinguished: the work of 
Herodotus might be versified, but it would still be a species 
of history. They are distinguished by this, that one relates 
what has been, the other what might be. On this account 
more thing 


answer 


resemble 


are 


poetry is more philosophical and a excellent 
than history. For poetry is chiefly conversant about gen- 


eral truth, history about particular.” 


And so of fiction, it is usually more excellent than 
ordinary fact. But certain pious people do not see 
this, and the sight of other people reading fiction pains 
them. What shall one do, and what shall one teach? 

In the right enjoyment of the Sabbath, in attending 
the theater, in reading fiction, in patronizing general 
athletics, in all other lines of action the normal result 
of which seems to be nothing but good, the ethical prin- 
ciple seems to be that one defy without ostentation all 
whims and notions to the contrary. As in the first two 
cases of actions decidedly of moral importance the prin- 
ciple was abstinence, so it would seem equally clear that 
here the rule should be indulgence though some harm 
does seem inevitable. 


ll. Actions of No Moral Dignity in Themselves 


(1) Yet Thought by Some to be of Moral Dignity 


And then, there are those tantalizing little problems 
relating to actions of no real moral importance in them- 
selves as we look at them, which, however, many people 
do consider important. 

The oft-quoted Blue Laws said: 


“Whoever wears clothes trimmed with silver, gold, or bone 
lace above one shilling a yard, shall be presented by the 
grand jurors, and the selectmen shall attach the estate three 


hundred pounds.” 
“Whosoever brings cards or dice into the Dominion shall 
be fined five pounds.” 
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“No one shall eat mince pies, dance, play cards, or play 
any instrument of music except the drum, trumpet, or jews- 
harp.” 

“No man shall court a maid in person or by letter, with- 
out obtaining the consent of the parents; five pounds penalty 
for the first offense, ten pounds for the second, and for the 
third imprisonment during the pleasure of the court.” 


These old laws, real or imaginary, typify a spirit that 
has had a decided influence upon American life and, for 
the most part, it must be agreed a most salutary ani 
beneficial one. One must be quite unballasted to ridi- 
cule the somber rigorism of the Puritanic spirit. There 
was a mighty truth behind that, a nation-making truth 
which history will ever view with consideration and 
respect. 

Some years ago there was a girl brought up in the 
atmosphere of this unique rigorism, often severe and 
almost pitiless, who, upon becoming a woman, revolted 
against it all and left her church for what she believed a 
more liberal and reasonable faith. After becoming the 
principal of the oldest normal school in America, she 
once asked: “Why, when I am looking for a faithful 
and competent teacher, do I seek a young woman 
schooled in the Puritanic ways in which I no longer 
believe?” Indeed, with all his ascetic disregard for the 
luxuries of this life, there was a sterling worth behind 
the character of the Puritan, and America has reaped 
the benefit. 

But most men have luxuries which they enjoy. 
There are legitimate expenditures not absolutely needed 
and demanded by the stern exigencies of mere exist- 
ence. No one dares attempt to classify the needs of 
all classes of people or of any two people. Needs de- 
pend upon a variety of circumstances. General Lee 
would never carry an umbrella; and my itinerant Meth- 
odist minister of a great-grandfather made it a prac- 
tice never even to leave the house without a sermon in 
his pocket. It is related, is it not, of Diogenes the 
Cynic that, upon attending what is equivalent to our 
“Church Fair,” he posed himself and, sticking his hands, 
I suppose, deep in the pocket of his toga, said: “By 
George! how many things there are here which I do not 
want!” Yet undoubtedly there were things there 
needed somewhat by a few; it is sometimes so. There 
are needs not to be accounted for on the Exchange. 
Beauty in the useful furniture of the home, in con- 
sistently adorned houses, in churches, in dress, in public 
buildings and parks, beauty in any of the arts is a 
luxury ; but since it is an indulgence which on the whole 
and in the long run benefits more when indulged than 
when ignored it is a legitimate luxury, indeed for most 
of us a necessity. 

Relaxing entertainment is often a prime necessity. 
As is well known, Lincoln’s Cabinet called upon him 
one day and, considering the awful news of war, they 
were quite surprised to find the President deep, not in 
political papers or war news, but in one of Artemus 
Ward’s humorous sketches. When the Cabinet entered, 
Lincoln looked up, read to them with great laughter an 
extract, swung his large feet off the desk, and drew from 
a drawer the Emancipation Proclamation. Artemus 


Ward and Lincoln’s inexhaustible appreciation of humor 
were no small factors in the shaping of the destiny 
of this nation a half century ago. 
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There is little doubt that shining one’s boots on the 
Sabbath day, automobiling within the speed limits, keep- 
ing a dog or a fast horse lawfully, carrying an unneces- 
sary cane on occasion, smoking for some adults, wearing 
certain forms of jewelry, a silk hat, even, possibly ear- 
rings, are all usually destitute of any intrinsic moral 
importance in themselves, especially for adults who can 
afford the expense. Yet some people object to these. 
They refer us to Paul writing to the people of Corinth, 
“If meat maketh my brother to stumble [not offend], 
I will eat no flesh forever more, that I make not my 
brother to stumble.” 

Yet it would seem that the life and teachings of Paul 
in their total relations aim to strengthen, not to weaken, 
consciences. Paul employs the word “stumble.” We 
were wrong to call it “offend.” 

Thus the ethical principle usually adopted here by 
most of us is that in case of actions of no real moral im- 
portance in themselves we may indulge. 


(2) Actions Which May Become Evil 


But there is another and somewhat more difficult class 
of problems among these actions of no real moral im- 
portance in themselves, actions which, because of educa- 
tion and environment, do undoubtedly often lead to evil. 
Of such are games, dancing, and the like. 

Of course, card-playing is a feature of some forms of 
gambling; and gambling contributes to a mania which 
causes infinite loss, especially among persons least able 
to stand the loss; toys with the very foundations of one’s 
character, in that it is an attempt to get out of society 
a living without giving anything in return. It is there- 
fore but a mere form of robbery. The depravity of the 
gambler’s spirit has been illustrated by Horace Walpole’s 
story of the man who dropped down at the door of a 
club-house in London. When he was carried in, the 
members of the club began to bet, some that the man 
was dead, others that he was not. When it was pro- 
posed to treat the poor unfortunate for his recovery, the 
gamblers objected on the ground that “it would affect 
the fairness of the bet.” 

Undoubtedly billiards is often a form of gambling. 
Undoubtedly some people cannot dance together and be 
decent in thought and feeling. Undoubtedly games of 
chance pander to the spirit of selfishness, for no one 
plays for the sake of losing. Undoubtedly a public 
dance, where any roué may go by paying his fee at the 
door, is no fit place for woman or self-respecting man. 
Undoubtedly miscellaneous dancing, or an all-night ball, 
is always vicious. Undoubtedly many a whist party is, 
as Dr. Munger says, “an organization of inanity.” 
Undoubtedly most horrible abuses cluster around the 
theater. 

But, after all, these are but the abuses of what in 
themselves are innocent and harmless. So the intelli- 
gent man tries to regulate his behavior by intelligent 
standards. He believes, at all events, that amusements 
are not by any means the best or even any considerable 
amount of the best portion of a good man’s life. He 
sees the utter failure of the lives of mere pleasure. He 
admires the experimenting minority who make books, 
nature, art, and high behavior paramount. He re- 
sents the narrowness which asks is it wrong to play this 
or that game. He is pleased at the more rational atti- 
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tude, say, of the girl who will play any game whole- 
somely and with spirit at the proper time, especially 
if she reveals at some time or other a little interest in 
intelligent things, such matters as the women characters 
of Shakespeare ; or in the real life of the Alcotts; or in 
the best books on art or home-making. He acknow!- 
edges that the world is too much bent upon amusements 
of a light and profitless kind. With Douglas Jarrold, 
he, too, would that the world might get rid of “this 
eternal guffaw.” Among the frivolous and unhappy 
searchers after mere pleasure, he seeks out those few 
sincere and earnest-minded ones who are pursuing and 
attaining the real prizes of life. Not that he looks 
upon fun as evil. There is something especially im- 
pressive for him in Carlyle’s appreciation of the enjoy- 
ment in Shakespeare. While not blaming Dante for his 
misery, yet he with Carlyle likes Shakespeare the better 
for his laughter. Not that Shakespeare had no sorrows: 


“Those sonnets of his will ever testify expressly in what 
deep waters he had waded, and swum struggling for his 
life ;—as what men like him ever failed to have to do? But 
ebserve his mirthfulness, his genuine overflowing love of 
laughter. Fiery objurgations, words that pierce and burn, 
are to be found in Shakespeare; yet he is always in meas- 
ure here; never what Johnson would remark as a specially 
‘good hater.’ But his laughter seems to pour from him in 
floods; he heaps all manner of ridiculous nicknames on the 
butt he is bantering, tumbles and tosses him in all sorts of 
horse-play ; you would say, with his heart laughs. Not at 
mere weakness, at misery, or poverty; never. No man who 
can laugh, what we call laughing will laugh, and have the 
credit of wit, that does so. Laughter means sympathy ; 
good laughter is not ‘the crackling of thorns under the pot.’ 
Even at stupidity and pretension this Shakespeare does not 
laugh other than genially. Dogberry and Verges tickle our 
very hearts; and we dismiss them covered with explosibdns 
of laughter; but we like the poor fellows only the better 
for our laughing; and hope they will get on well there, and 
continue presidents of the city watch. Such laughter, like 
sunshine on the deep sea, is very beautiful to me.” 


The intelligent modern man must have fun and much 
of it. But experience leads him to see with Ruskin 
that: 


“All real and wholesome enjoyments possible to man have 
been just as possible to him since he first was made of the 
earth as they are now. To watch the corn grow and the 
blossoms set, to draw hard breath over ploughshare and 
spade, to read, to think, to love, to hope, to pray; these are 
the things that make men happy.” 


This intelligent modern man listens to another analyi- 
ical Englishman: 


“There are indeed but few who know how to be idle and 
innocent, or have a relish of any pleasures that are not 
criminal; every diversion they take is at the expense of 
some one virtue, or another, and their very first step out 
of business is into vice or folly. A man should endeavor, 
therefore, to make the sphere of his innocent pleasures as 
wide as possible, that he may retire into them with safety, 
and find in them such a satisfaction as a wise man would 


not blush to take.” 
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Surely, experience with behavior leads any careful 
observer to agree that these words from the genial Addi- 
son are perennially significant. 

The student of human behavior recognizes that there 
is a decided difference between mere amusements, which 
are but the stimulation from the outside, and true en- 
joyment, which is an inner satisfaction springing from 
the self-initiated play of one’s own interesting con- 
sciousness. Real enjoyment cannot depend helplessly for 
long upon amusing things prepared from without. Our 
best enjoyment comes from within. Neither is the 
spirit of cold calculation about the good of it all a 
sign of merit. The spontaneous overflow of natural fun 
is the best fun. Looking upon recreations as a business, 
a serious necessity to be taken as medicine, is usually a 
painful exhibition of morals on a spree. This serious- 
ness often becomes ludicrous in the playing of games, 
and exhibits itself disgracefully in anger or petulance 
when beaten in play. To be sure, games should be 
played to win if possible; but it is a mean spirit that 
exults unkindly in victory on the one hand or feels the 
least bitter in defeat on the other. Play is both legiti- 
mate and necessary. It is the genesis of health and of 
all art. There is, however, an inevitable ennui in all 
excess. Enjoyment depends utterly upon the attitude 
one has toward one’s work, just as the nature of work 
depends utterly upon one’s attitude toward one’s en- 
joyments. 

The criterion of behavior must be sought in the realm 
of motives. As a real friend once put it, “We must 
look out for the ‘Four W’s’: the Where, the Why, the 
When, and the With Whom.” 

Playing games in one’s own home and playing the 
same in disreputable places are two different cases; 
hence something depends upon the Where. Playing 
them in the innocent enjoyment of them and playing 
them for money suggests that something depends upon 
the Why. Talking peace when men can listen and 
reason is one thing, but talking it when guns are trained 
at your children is another; thus the When is pertinent. 
Finally, as honest persons do not hob-nob with ruffians 
or walk the streets with criminals knowingly, so men 
and nations try to avoid the scandals of evil associa- 
tions ; therefore there is a principle involved in the ques- 
tion of With Whom. Thus in the light of the possible 
effect of individual behavior upon others it seems to be 
mandatory that we attend to the W’s: the Where, the 
Why, the When, and the With Whom. 

If in the spirit of right reason and courtesy these 
principles be sanely noted and acted upon, intelligent 
men decide for the most part that they may safely in- 
dulge in those actions the normal effect of which they 
feel sure is of no intrinsic moral importance; and this 
though others do not agree. Furthermore, most men 
accept the principle that this is so even with a line of 
action which under some conditions undoubtedly be- 
comes evil. They decide that the rule in either case 
should be, at least on occasion, indulgence. 


CERTAIN CONCLUSIONS 


There are individual actions of moral dignity in them- 
selves. Some of these actions invariably lead to evil. 
Many of them are evil for some, but not for all. There 
are not a few which are good for some of us, but which 
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other people may consider evil for them. Then there 
are those actions of no moral dignity in themselves which 
some people, however, feel are of moral dignity; and, 
finally, there are those actions innocent enough in them- 
selves which under certain circumstances may become 
evil. Out of this complex arise a large number of those 
conflicts which give rise to the madness of which the 
learned psychiatrist complains in the quotation with 
which this article begins. 

Thus the problem of individual human behavior, in 
the light of the possible effect such behavior may have 
upon another, is both somewhat intricate and difficult 
of solution; but, as Dr. Paton suggests, it is something 
to know that there is a problem. Some one has said 
that history is philosophy teaching by example. It is so 
with life. Every man teaches philosophy to his ac- 
quaintances, none the less important even if it is un- 
consciously done. In “Each and All” Emerson ex- 
presses the thought: 


“Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed hath lent. 
All are needed by each one; 

Nothing is fair or good alone.” 


Thus there are incentives enough to cease the living 
habitually in petty irritation over the little faults in 
others, to stop striving narrowly and meanly for mere 
pleasure among the things narrow and mean. Enjoy- 
ment, of course enjoyment; but there can be no enjoy- 
ment for him who can ignore the miraculous sweep of 
Beauty as she opens up the glories of dawn, paints with 
Venetian pageants the recurring eventides, or throws 
her sublime stars across the mystic night. 

Rational individual behavior is only that philan- 
thropie way of living which, conforming as far as pos- 
sible to generally recognized standards, enables men to 
hear and to understand the seer and hero from out the 
realms of books, to see clearly down the fair vistas in the 
genuine halls of art, to welcome “high behavior in man 
or maid” around him daily, to love nobly, and to face 
the future with a creative zest. 

The war has taught anew that common sense demands 
a thrifty prudential concern for the materials of life; 
but there is also an uncommon sense clearly important, 
which concerns itself with the genuine enduring things 
which mold and control the materials. It is there 
where dwells the life of the spirit that lies the perfected 
behavior, betause it is only there that men find the true, 
worthy, ultimate forces that overcome death with life. 

‘hus there is no enduring solution of the problems 
affecting human behavior which does not start from 
within. Just as men see on the panorama ever passing 
through and before them only that which they already 
have within them to see with, so their influence upon 
others will be measured not so much by what they try 
to accomplish in that regard as by just what they really 
are at the time in sincerity and in truth. The life 
humbly in process of continuous enrichment is the only 
life of any enduring influence for good. 

Out of some such spirit, in spite of the war, despair- 
ing human beings may take up their tasks again, obtain 
their essential food and clothes and shelter, rear their 
serviceable creations, and ward off that madness which 
threatens liberty. 
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UNFAIR COMPETITION IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE AND COMMERCE 


By HON. HUSTON THOMPSON, FEDERAL TRADE COM- 
MISSIONER 


A S THE world began to fight its way out of the miasma 
produced by the war, it discovered that monopoly 
was occupying the seats of the mighty and trying to 
justify its right to them. Reports from the legislative 
halls and the declarations in the trade journals of the 
nations demonstrate this. 

Great Britain, aroused, has had a preliminary investi- 
gation and is now considering the creation of a body 
similar to our Federal Trade Commission. They are 
debating the passage of an act in the Danish Parlia- 
ment to create a body with powers to meet this octopus. 
Our neighbor, Canada, set the machinery of its Board 
of Commerce, an agency similar to our Federal Trade 
Commission, in motion July 7, 1919. Australia has also 
taken unto itself a commission. We hear through the 
press that the Argentine is devising ways and means to 
throttle this barnacle. 

It is but natural that monopoly should have slipped 
in during the war. When nations are attacked by those 
which have enthroned monopoly the defender must as- 
sume a similar artificial state and standardize itself as 
a single unit. But since war is unnatural and peace the 
natural state, just so the monopolistic tendency of the 
unnatural state must now undergo a major operation 
and competition must be restored. 

As the noise of battle receded we heard the mellifluous 
tones of those who argued for the benefits springing 
from the unification of competitors. The governmental 
control that compelled the shoe manufacturers to elimi- 
nate two-thirds of the several hundred styles of shoes 
during war times, or contemplated cutting down the 
styles of safety razors and lawn-mowers to a single prod- 
uct in a given class, secured a saving that the national 
peril demanded. The autocratic power of war did that. 
Would we stay the hand or check the brain of an indus- 
try in such a way in peace times when education in the 
industry and competition could accomplish the same 
result? It is ever the desire of monopoly when it is in 
the perfect flower to remain in statu quo. Then it cries 
aloud for a parental form of government under whose 
wings it can hide. Just now the voice of those seeking 
parental protection is very articulate. 


Evolution of Fair Play in American Business Life 


The American business man is human. He is a good 
sportsman and seeks nothing more than a fair field. 
There are, however, Philistines in every industry, and 
when in the stress of the competitive game our sports- 
man found the Philistine using backstair methods he 
sometimes thought, if he would survive, he must adopt 
the same methods. When the heavy hand of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, a new and unknown institution 
of the Government, threw a lyddite shell in the form of 
a complaint into an industry at the instigation of some 
competitor who was going down for the third time, there 
was immediate resentment. The universal defense was 
that “everybody is doing it.” There surged up and 
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down the country through the press a continuous attack 
against this arm of the Government. 

When, however, the respondent is given an opportu- 
nity by the law to file his answer and the case is tried 
out and dismissed, or where the little competitor, and 
oftentimes the big one, is saved by an order of the Com- 
mission compelling the wrongdoer to cease from his 
practices, the attack tends somewhat to diminish. 

When it is found that no favorites are played, the 
good sportsman in the business world rapidly faces about 
and welcomes the Commission in its position of umpir- 
ing competition. 

Would you doubt it? Let us lift the curtain and re- 
veal a scene which the American business man 10 years 
ago would have said was impossible. The place is a 
bustling western city. There are gathered together 120 
representatives of an industry awaiting a call from one 
of our commissioners. He has summoned them in re- 
sponse to a score of complaints made by men of the in- 
dustry. Men in the room had both complained to the 
Commission and been complained of for the same prac- 
tices. The Commissioner enters and closes the door. 
He informs those present that from the investigation 
of the Commission there seems to be a general malady 
in the trade through unfair methods of competition : 
that aside from breaking the law these practices will 
mean ruin to some, injury to all, and suffering to the 
public, which pays all the bills for all waste. He states 
to them that he will make no promises as to what the 
Commission will do in regard to the applications for 
relief now before it, but suggests that they write out a 
list of the unfair practices which are known to have 
been committed in their industry without charging any 
person as guilty of such. He is met in the true spirit 
of business sportsmanship, and when he returns after a 
recess there is submitted to him a list of unfair prac- 
tices. A majority of the 120 present vote that there are 
14 current and rather general unfair practices in their 
industry. Of their own volition the members individ- 
ually pledge themselves to refrain from them. The 
Commission, in turn, receives the schedule as _ the 
industry’s “trade practice submittal list” of its unfair 
practices, and accepts it for its own information and 
guidance. 

It is obvious, then, that in controlling its own ex- 
porters in foreign countries the United States is pro- 
tecting the citizens of the foreign countries from any 
practices such as would be prohibited within our bor- 
ders and is giving the citizens of foreign countries in- 
directly benefits that come through the umpiring by the 
Commission of domestic business. 

It will be a great day for America when our export 
trade stamps upon all goods sent to your countries the 
words “Made in U. S. A.” If American industry do- 
mestically can rise to the spirit of fair play, as it does 
when it openly declares to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion the wrong practices which it pledges itself to elimi- 
nate, it can certainly, in the fullness of national pride, 
supervise its exports in such a vigilant way that, having 
once stamped them with the words “Made in U. S. A.,” 
it will never allow that to go from our shores of which 
it would be ashamed. “Made in U. 8. A.” would arouse 
the esprit de corps of American business to watching its 
exports with an eye jealous of the least imperfection. 


. 
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An International Trade Commission 


After each nation has its own National Trade Com- 
mission to follow its competing exporters, there is a 
final step to be taken before the world’s consumers can 
have the complete benefits of the law of supply and de- 
mand. The Commission has already had complaints 
against speculators selling below sample in your coun- 
tries. When it finds that they have injured a United 
States competitor by first of all bidding below cost and 
then substituting an article below sample, it can compel 
the offenders to cease. But if they are of the specula- 
tive type, whose good name amounts to nothing, and 
who will shift to another business or seek the trade of 
another country when stopped by an order of the trade 
commission, they have nevertheless damaged their 
United States competitors, injured the purchaser, and 
hurt the fair name of the United States before the 
Commission’s remedy can be put into effect. Again, the 
exporters of two nations may contest for trade through 
some unfair practice. There is yet another difficulty— 
that of dealing with those who seek a world monopoly 
and who can injure, not only the consumers in their 
own country, but those in foreign countries. How shall 
we meet this situation except by an International Trade 
Commission ? 

Some time ago I suggested a tentative plan for such 
a commission and invited criticism of it. The idea came 
from seeing how the control of unfair practices and 
monopoly is yeasting in the minds of officials of many 
of our great nations. I then tried to picture an Inter- 
national Trade Commission assembled at some capital 
city to consider complaints between competitors of dif- 
ferent nations. It was suggested that a rule could be 
made requiring the complaints to come through the Na- 
tional Trade Commissions, or commercial departments 
of the several nations represented. In order that there 
might be no charge of discrimination, the cause could 
be tried before representatives of the international body 
not belonging to either one of the nations whose citizens 
were litigating. 

The definition of what was an unfair trade practice 
before this Commission could be found in the trade prac- 
tices already condemned by the laws of many nations, 
both ancient and modern, the rulings of the respective 
trade commissions, the “trade practice submittal lists,” 
such as our Commission has already received from some 
of our industries, the pronouncements of political econo- 
mists, and, above all, in the common sense of those be- 
fore whom the case was presented after investigation 
and hearing. The international commission could pub- 
lish its findings and either dismiss the complaint, if 
the charges were groundless, or render its verdict if the 
complaint was well founded. The conclusion, together 
with the findings, could then be transmitted to the trade 
commission, or other proper representatives, of nations 
composing the international commission. In the uni- 
versal publicity of the findings of such a body would lie 
the corrective. The means for universal publicity are 
on the eve of great advance, should the efforts of the 
President, under the recent law enacted by Congress, 
authorizing him to summon an international conference 
to consider all the international aspects of communica- 
tion by electricity, bring about adequate facilities for 
international communication on a fair and equitable 
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basis. There is every reason to believe that this move- 
ment will result in success. It will mean direct contact 
of the heart beats of one nation with those of another 
and not the passing of thoughts through the medium of 
those who might be indifferent or have a sinister motive 
toward the sender or receiver. It will undoubtedly cause 
a reduction in the cost of messages, and where your 
papers and ours have carried stories about the doings of 
each other once a week or so we will be in daily touch. 

I have since been asked who would police the commit- 
ting of the offenses. The answer is the same as in our 
domestic business—by the competitor. Is there not 
every reason to believe that under the inspiration of the 
respective National Trade Commissions the industries 
in each nation would write their own “trade practice 
submittal list” of unfair practices just as they are doing 
in this country. 

I have also been asked if some of the larger nations 
would not intervene in behalf of one of their citizens 
where complaint was made by a citizen of a smaller na- 
tion. This, I think, is inconceivable, for the publicity 
of the proceedings, if nothing else, would prevent it. 

It has been pointed out that such a plan depends too 
much on the trust in the altruism of human beings in 
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the mass. Has there not already been an “International 
Union for the Protection of Industrial Property,” to 
which three of the Latin American countries and the 
United States are signatories? Article 10 of this agree- 
ment says: “All the contracting countries agree to 
assure to the members of the Union an effective protec- 
tion against unfair competition.” 

Is there not inspiration to be gained from the Con- 
vention for Pan-American trade-mark protection—a 
measure adopted at the Fourth Pan-American Confer- 
ence at Buenos Aires in 1910? It provided for the es- 
tablishment of two international trade-mark registra- 
tion bureaus—one comprising eleven republics of the 
North and Central Americas and the West Indies, with 
a bureau at Havana, and the other ten republics of the 
continent of South America, with a bureau at Rio de 
Janeiro. This trade relationship was conceived for the 
purpose of extending to merchants and manufacturers 
of the countries comprising the Pan-American Union a 
trade-mark protection through international bureaus. 
Through them all records are to be entered officially and 
will be exchanged for the mutual co-operation and pro- 
tection of industrial and commercial property. 





INTERNATIONAL CAUSES AND REMEDIES FOR HIGH PRICES 
By OBED CALVIN BILLMAN 


MONG existing causes of popular and world-wide dis- 
content, none is more prominent than the prevalent 
high cost of living, now so manifest in the form of high 
and constantly advancing prices. This upward move- 
ment of prices will continue, and consequently this dis- 
content and social unrest is destined to grow in force and 
fury, unless the situation is carefully analyzed and prop- 
erly dealt with. That the advance in prices is general 
the world over, and therefore not alone chargeable to 
trusts, middlemen’s associations, profiteering, or other 
local conditions, is evident from consular and other 
reliable reports from abroad. 

Prices are affected by the rapidity with which money 
circulates. They are affected by the use of supplementary 
devices, such as bank checks. They are affected by com- 
petition and the per capita production of the soil. They 
are affected by faith, hope, and charity in the realms of 
speculation and enterprise; but mastering all these fac- 
tors of prices are the actual amount of gold coin and 
bullion in sight and the amount in annual output of the 
mines. 

It is believed that for reasons herein indicated the 
leading nations of the world should be drawn together 
in conference for the careful consideration and establish- 
ment of a stable international standard of value and 
other appropriate remedies for restoring and maintain- 
ing a proper equilibrium in all international relations. 

The primary causes of the increasing cost of living, the 
logical remedies therefor, and the proper methods of 
applying these remedies are outlined on the opposite 
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The Master Cause, the Increasing Production of Gold 


The primary or master cause of the high and increas- 
ing cost of living throughout the world is the depreciat- 
ing purchase power of money through the world’s enor- 
mous and constantly increasing production of gold. In 
1900 the world’s production was $254,556,000. In 1916, 
$457,006,045, or almost double what it was in 1900. 

The weight of the gold dollar remains unchanged, but 
its value, or purchasing power, does not. It is generally 
recognized that as the production of gold increased the 
value of gold must necessarily decrease; but as gold is 
the standard of value, its depreciation is displayed in its 
decreasing purchasing power, or, in other words, in a 
constant appreciation of the things which the standard 
coins will buy. During the last fifteen years, although 
the gold dollar has remained the same in size, its pur- 
chasing power has fallen during this period to perhaps 
two-thirds of its former purchasing value. This depre- 
ciation in the value of the respective standards of value, 
or this shrinkage in what Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale 
University, terms the “monetary yardstick,” has injured 
all those who have received a fixed number of dollars, 
such as wage-earners, salaried men, savings-bank de- 
positors, and the like. 

As a remedy, reference is here made and indorsement 
given to Professor Fisher’s plan for an “international 
standard of value,” to be fixed and regulated by an inter- 
national monetary commission. As a method of carrying 
the proposed remedy into effect, I cannot do better than 
to quote the words of Professor Fisher relative to his 


plan: 
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Causes. Remedies. Methods. 

( (a) The enormous and constantly By the nations of the world getting 
increasing production of gold, together and gradually increasing 
resulting in a “gold standard” ‘ , si the amount of gold which the 
of depreciating purchasing sa me ge t a, . standard coins represent, thereby 
power—. €., a constant appre- on * _ aa —_ doing away with the constant de- 
ciation of the price of things Fare. preciation of the purchasing power 
which the standard coins will of these coins, and vice versa if 
buy. reverse conditions demand. 

Industrial warfare—i. e., strikes 
and 
. ore Labor legislation—. e., 
—— of wages (a doubtful old-age pensions, 
remedy). minimum wage laws, 
industrial insurance, 
conciliation boards, etc. 
(a*) Monetary inflation. f 
(1) Expanding credits in use of 
“token” or “paper money;;’ | Monetary reform............ .+»... A return to basic or hard money. 
: banking credits in the form of 
— deposits subject to check. bs 
increas- (2) Concentration of population in 
rie 4 cities, facilitating the more — a Currency reform, guaranty of de- 
Pm rapid utilization of “token sista hha cles Posits, ete. 
living. money,” checks, etc. 4 
( Dissolution, government control, 
a tariff revision downward or. trust- 
ere controlled commodities. 
(b) The breaking down of competi- J Patent law revision. 
tion. 
Abolition of middlemen’s agree- 
Control of middlemen.............. ments. 
L Co-operation, 
4 Reclamation—i. e., irrigation and 
drainage projects. 
Increased available acreage........ Conservation—i. e., Federal and 
State preservation of vast terri- 
tories. 








duction of the soil. 


(c) The declining per capita a 
| | 
| 


“My own plan virtually amounts to restoring the seignior- 
age on gold, that seigniorage to be annually readjusted ac- 
cording to the statistics or index number of the price level. 
This plan would tend to restrain the coinage of gold through 
the mints. It would not destroy the gold standard, but 
merely stabilize it. Gold bullion would still be the ultimate 
concrete basis of every dollar; but instead of the bullion 
being fixed, and varying in purchasing power, it would be 
fixed in purchasing power and varying in weight. The plan 
would not be subjected to the danger of political manipula- 
tion, which has been the weak point of most proposals for 
producing a monetary stability. It would work as automat- 
ically as the mint works.” 


Monetary Inflation 


Closely allied with the first-mentioned cause of the 
increasing cost of living, and in fact a mere species or 
result of it, is monetary inflation. The precise extent to 
which these new supplies of gold, entering for the most 
part the bank reserves of the principal financial centers, 
and thus becoming the basis of credit, have affected prices 


Increasing production per acre..... 


Scientific and intensive farming— 
t.e., reclamation, fertilization and 
conservation of the soil. 

Vocational education, farm financ- 
ing. 


cannot be definitely determined, as the influence is an 
intangible one, but it is generally conceded to be one of 
the universal factors. There can be no doubt, however, 
that in place of the former fear of the scarcity of gold, 
such a redundancy has arisen that swollen bank reserves 
have stimulated loans at a low rate, manufacturing plants 
have been extended, and the prices of commodities have 
advanced with a rapidity which has lessened the purchas- 
ing power of wages and has brought the world under a 
true “cross of gold.” Furthermore, statistics show that 
during the last ten years in this country there has been 
a very great and unusual increase in the amount of busi- 
ness transacted by check. In fact, in large cities bank 
checks perform from 90 per cent to 95 per cent of the 
transactions and settlements of business. Furthermore, 
the concentration of the population in cities has facili- 
tated the rapid utilization of such forms of “token 
money.” 

The financial stringency occasioned in this country 
upon the breaking out of the war in Europe serves to 
exemplify the above. At the beginning of the last week 
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in July, 1914, the business world was moving along as 
usual. By the end of the week the great war of Europe 
had demolished all the vast machinery of credit and ex- 
change by which modern business is transacted. The 
headlong effort everywhere was to convert paper into gold 
and far-off credits into credits at home. The former 
period of financial inflation and seeming prosperity was 
being replaced by a period of liquidation—a return to 
basic or hard money—and gold is the unit of ultimate 
redemption. 

In an article contributed to The Financier (February 
17, 1917), Professor Fisher tells us that by April, 1918, 
prices in Russia had risen since the commencement of 
the war 165 per cent; in Germany, 111 per cent; in 
France, 87 per cent; in England, 66 per cent, and even 
in neutral Sweden 46 per cent. The price level in the 
United States had at that time risen only 19 per cent, 
but it is now (February 17, 1917) 40 per cent more than 
before the war. 

To the question of what was primarily responsible for 
the sudden uprising of prices during such time, he says: 

“T would reply that the chief causes, both abroad and at 
home, are (1) growing scarcity of goods, and (2) growing 
abundance of money. Apparently, the more important of 
these is, even in Europe, the growing abundance of money. 
To put it in a nutshell, the whole world is now suffering 
acutely from war-inflation. In belligerent countries this in- 
flation has been chiefly in the form of paper-money issues, 
while in neutral countries it has been chiefly in the form of 
gold imports. The gold flowing to neutral countries like Swe- 
den and the United States is gold displaced by paper money 
in belligerent countries and attracted to neutrals. 

“At the close of war there will undoubtedly be a great 
revival of interest in the problem of money and monetary 
standards. This will be due to the paper-money predica- 
ments abroad and the gold predicament here.” 


The fact that the United States later entered into this 
great World War did not, as experience and further 
rising prices prove, change the conditions and factors 
herein referred to. In fact, it is another aggravating 
factor or cause in advancing prices. 

Two primary remedies have been proposed in connec- 
tion with the subject of monetary inflation, to wit: (1) 
Monetary reform, and (2) banking reform. Briefly 
stated, the first reform may be carried out through a 
return to basic or hard money, etc., and the second 
through currency reform, guaranty of deposits, etc. 

As the increase of wages has not kept pace with the 
constantly depreciating purchasing power of money, or, 
in other words, with the constant appreciation of price 
of the things which the standard coins will buy, it has 
been proposed to offset this appreciation in the prices of 
commodities through an increase of wages. ‘Two pri- 
mary methods of securing the desired increase of wages 
are recognized, to wit: (1) Industrial warfare, or, in 
other words, strikes, such as have typified past policies 
of labor organizations, or (2) labor legislation in the 
form of old-age pensions, minimum wage laws, industrial 
insurance, conciliation boards, ete. 


The Breaking Down of Competition 


The second great cause of the increasing cost of living 
is the breaking down of competition. Two primary 
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remedies have been proposed: (1) Trust regulation, and 
(2) control of middlemen. As a means of regulating the 
trusts, a number of remedies have been proposed. One 
is to dissolve them and re-establish competition, and the 
other is to reorganize them and put them under govern- 
ment control. A method which might at least curb the 
great growth of certain trusts would be tariff revision 
downward on trust-controlled commodities. Still other 
reformers propose to revise the patent laws. 

Another remedy for restoring competition is the con- 
trol of middlemen, who have in many cases done away 
with formerly existing competition. This practice of 
agreements between middlemen has been particularly 
manifest since the breaking out of the war, and has been 
particularly noted since the cessation of hostilities; but 
little has been done to break it up or even discourage it. 
One method proposed in this connection is the super- 
vision of middlemen’s associations, while others propose 
the abolition of all price agreements. Another method is 
for the people themselves to furnish competition with the 
middlemen by means of co-operation among themselves. 
The new parcels-post law opens up an excellent avenue 
in this connection. 


The Declining Per Capita Production of the Soil 


The third great cause of the high and increasing cost 
of living is the declining per capita production of the 
soil. The tendency of the people in modern times is to 
abandon rural communities and aggregate in large cities 
and devote themselves to manufacturing, commercial, 
and distributing occupations rather than to rural agri- 
cultural and farming development. The result is that 
there are proportionately fewer people raising the neces- 
sities of life. Between 1890 and 1910 the average num- 
ber of wage-earners in manufacturing pursuits in the 
United States increased 55 per cent, while those engaged 
in agriculture increased 40 per cent. The remedies pro- 
posed are increased available acreage—and this may be 
carried out through reclamation and conservation—and 
last, but by no means least, increased production through 
scientific and intensive farming. 

From the foregoing it is clear that a stable interna- 
tional standard of value must be adopted, together with 
such uniform currency laws and banking systems as are 
best calculated to prevent monetary inflation and the 
attendant and inevitable recurrence of money panics and 
financial disturbances. Competition should be restored 
through trust regulation and the control of middlemen, 
and the per capita production of the soil still further 
encouraged and extended by reclamation, conservation, 
vocational education, farm financing, and other effective 
methods. 





THE LEAGUE, THE SENATE, AND THE 
PRESIDENT 


Negotiations Continue —Lord Grey’s Letter 


In our last issue the story of the negotiations in the Sen- 
ate was brought down to January 23. They continued with 
inconsequential results for some time, and with a final un- 
derstanding on the part of the Democrats that the subject 
would be brought back for open debate on February 10, if 
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a requisite number of votes could be had for such action. 
The conferences that preceded that decision are described 
below: 

Senator Hitchcock, speaking for the Democrats, on Janu- 
ary 26, said: 


“When the conference assembled Senator Lodge advised 
the Senators present that he had been called into a meeting 
by certain Republican Senators, and for that reason had not 
been able to attend the last conference Friday. He regretted 
to say that he found it impossible to resume the conference 
for a compromise except upon the understanding that no 
change shall be made in the reservation on Article X or on 
the Monroe Doctrine. The Democratic members retired for 
a private conference and will make their reply to Senator 
Lodge Tuesday morning, at a meeting at 10.30. 

“The conference up to the time its meetings were inter- 
rupted had tentatively agreed upon the preamble and all 
sections of the reservations except that relating to Article X, 
the Monroe Doctrine, and one or two minor matters, and an 
agreement was apparently also consummated on Article X 
when adjournment suddenly came, followed by the interven- 
tion of the irreconcilable Republicans.” 


Upon this statement Senator Lodge thus commented: 


“I have only this to say about the committee meeting this 
morning: That I said to the committee that there is a very 
strong feeling among many Senators against any change in 
the Lodge resolutions, either in words or in substance, and 
that I thought it only fair to say now what I have already 
said in public—that there can be no compromise of principle, 
and that it would be impossible to secure, in my judgment, 
two-thirds of the Senate if any change was attempted in 
such articles as II and V, those relating to Article X, and 
the Monroe Doctrine. I said this was a mere statement of 
the situation.” 


On the 27th Senator Hitchcock issued a statement describ- 
ing the negotiations of that and the previous day. He said: 


“The Democratic members of this conference have con- 
sidered the announcement made by Senator Lodge that he 
and his associates are not willing to consider any compro- 
mise on the Lodge reservation concerning Article X nor on 
that relating to the Monroe Doctrine. 

“In reply we desire to say that we entered upon this con- 
ference without any reservations or restrictions, in the hope 
that we could compromise differences not only on Article X, 
but on all other reservations. We assumed that the other 
side of this conference had the same purpose. 

“The unexpected interruption of the conference and the 
decision to refuse any compromise on Article X is all the 
more surprising because it seemed from expressions on both 
sides of the table that we were close to a possible compro- 
mise on this very important reservation by means of the 
following draft prepared by several Senators and already 
assented to by most of the members of the conference on 
both sides of the table before the interruption: 

“*The United States assumes no obligation to employ its 
military or naval forces or the economic boycott to preserve 
the territorial integrity or political independence of any 
other country under the provisions of Article X or to em- 
ploy the military or naval forces of the United States under 
any article of the treaty for any purpose, unless in any par- 
ticular case the Congress, which, under the Constitution, has 
the sole power to declare war or authorize the employment 
of the military or naval forces of the United States, shall 
by act or joint resolution provide. Nothing herein shall be 
deemed to impair the obligation in Article XVI concerning 
the economic boycott.’ ” 


Later, two of the Republican conferees, Senators Kellogg 
and Lenroot, issued a joint statement denying that any one 
had agreed to the reservation quoted, and to this declara- 
tion Senators Lodge and New, the other two Republicans on 
the bipartisan conference, gave their assent. 
follows: 


The statement 
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“We have seen Senator Hitchcock’s statement. 
jority of the conference did not agree to the reservation 


affecting Article X which he published. In fact, Mr. Hitch- 
cock himself would not agree to it. No one agreed to it. It 
was simply up for general discussion. The conference ad- 
journed until Thursday in the hope something could be 
worked out. It ought to be understood that all we can do 
or assume to do is to recommend to our associates.” 


On January 30, the conference of the leaders of the two 
groups continuing, Senator Hitchcock presented a draft of 
a reservation prepared by former President Taft, which read 
as follows: 


“The United States declines to assume any legal or bind- 
ing obligation to preserve the territorial integrity or politi- 
cal independence of any other country under the provisions 
of Article X, or to employ the military or naval forces of 
the United States under any article of the treaty for any 
purpose; but the Congress, which, under the Constitution, 
has the sole power in the premises, will consider and decide 
what moral obligation, if any, under the circumstances of 
any particular case, when it arises, should move the United 
States, in the interests of world peace and justice, to take 
action therein, and will provide accordingly.” 


The proposition was declined by Senator Lodge, and he 
forthwith issued the following statement: 


“Speaking for myself alone, I have only this to say, that 
I was unable to agree to any change in reservations 2 and 5, 
dealing with Article X and the Monroe Doctrine. In my 
opinion, reservation number 2, which provides that we shall 
assume no obligation of any kind under Article X except the 
one mentioned in the treaty, that we should ourselves re- 
spect the boundaries of other nations, cannot possibly permit 
of change. 

“The change proposed in reservation number 5, in regard 
to the Monrve Doctrine, was an absolutely vital one, because 
it was asserted as an official interpretation by the represent- 
atives of Great Britain that the Monroe Doctrine under the 
treaty was to be interpreted by the League. To this I, for 
one, could never assent, and in view of the statement made 
in Paris by the British delegation, to which I have referred, 
I regard the line which it was proposed to strike out as 
absolutely necessary. 

“The United States has always interpreted the Monroe 
Doctrine alone. It is our policy. No one else has ever at- 
tempted to interpret it, and it is something, in my judgment, 
which ought never to be permitted, even by the most remote 
implication. If we would strike out that phrase now, after 
it had been accepted by the Senate, it would lead to a direct 
inference that we left that question open. The right to in- 
terpret the Monroe Doctrine, pertaining to the United States 
alone, must never be open to question.” 


Senator Hitchcock’s comment on the situation was to this 
effect : 


“Senator Lodge said definitely he could not accept it. We 
then asked if the Republicans would make a counter-pro- 
posal. Senator Lodge replied that he could not make any 
proposition on Article X other than the one contained in the 
Lodge program of reservations. He said he could not con- 
sent to any modification. 

“We did not take up the Monroe Doctrine at all, but Sen- 
ator Lodge was equally positive that there could be no alter- 
ations of that reservation. I suggested that perhaps we 
could agree on some way of taking the treaty up in the Sen- 
ate, but Senator Lodge said he did not care to have any 
meetings on that subject. 

“There was no dramatic climax to the conference. It was 
agreed that unless some compromise could be worked on 
Article X it would be useless to continue the meetings.” 


LORD GREY’S LETTER 


On Monday, February 2, following the publication of the 
letter of Lord Grey, Senator Lodge announced that he would 
move, on February 9, that unanimous consent be given to 
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have the treaty placed before the Senate, the letter of the 
British statesman undoubtedly contributing to this decision 
of the Republican leader, as will be obvious to any one read- 
ing it. 

Lord Grey is still ambassador designate from Great Brit- 
ain to the United States, but on a leave of absence in London 
in consultation with the Prime Minister and other molders 
of British foreign policy. The letter was addressed to the 
London Times, and technically is the message of a Briton, 
who happens to have been in Washington and to have stud- 
ied conditions there, to his fellow-countrymen : 


“Sir: Nothing, it seems to me, is more desirable in inter- 
national politics than a good understanding between the 
democracy of the United States, on the one hand, and the 
democracies of Great Britain and the self-governing domin- 
ions, and, I hope, we may add Ireland, on the other. Noth- 
ing would be more disastrous than a misunderstanding and 
estrangement. 

“There are some aspects of the position in the United 
States with regard to the League of Nations which are not 
wholly understood in Great Britain. In the hope that as a 
result of my recent stay in Washington I may be able to 
make that position better understood, I venture to offer the 
following observations. They represent only my own per- 
sonal opinion and nothing more, and they are given simply 
as those of a private individual: 

“In Great Britain and the allied countries there is nat- 
urally impatience and disappointment at the delay of the 
United States in ratifying the peace treaty and the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. It is perhaps not so generally 
recognized here that there is also great impatience and dis- 
appointment in the United States. Nowhere is the impasse 
caused by the deadlock between the President and the Sen- 
ate more keenly regretted than in the United States, where 
there is a strong and even urgent desire in the public opin- 
ion to see a way out of that impasse found which will be 
both honorable to the United States and helpful to the world. 
It would be well to understand the real difficulties with 
which the people of the United States have been confronted. 
In the clear light of right understanding what seemed the 
disagreeable features of the situation will assume a more 
favorable and intelligible aspect. 


No Charge of Bad Faith 


“Let us first get rid of one possible misunderstanding. No 
charge of bad faith or repudiating signatures can be brought 
against the action of the United States Senate. By the 
American Constitution it is an independent body, an inde- 
pendent element in the treaty-making power. Its refusal to 
ratify the treaty cannot expose either itself or the country 
to a charge of bad faith or repudiation. 

“Nor is it fair to represent the United States as holding 
up the treaty solely from motives of party politics, and 
thereby sacrificing the interests of the other nations for this 
petty consideration. 

“It is true that there are party politics and personal ani- 
mosities in the United States. An American who saw much 
of England between 1880 and 1890 said that the present con- 
ditions of politics in the United States reminded him of 
what he had observed in London when Gladstone first advo- 
cated home rule for Ireland. Party politics and personal 
animosities arising out of them operate in every democratic 
country. They are factors varying from time to time in 
degree, but always more or less active, and they operate 
upon every public question which is at all controversial. 
They are, however, not the sole, or even the prime, cause 
of the difficulty in the United States about the League of 
Nations. 

“Nor is it true to sey that the United States is moved 
solely by self-interest to the disregard of higher ideals. In 
the United States, as in other countries, there are cross- 
currents and backwaters in the national life and motives. 
When the nation was roused by the war these cross-currents 
and backwaters were swept into the main stream of action 
and obliterated, as they were in other countries. With the 
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reaction to peace and more normal conditions they are again 
apparent, as they are in other countries. But an American 
might fairly reply that whereas the self-interest of other 
countries which have conquered in the war is now apparent 
in the desire to secure special territorial advantages, the 
self-interest of the United States take the less aggressive 
form of desiring to keep itseif free from undesirable entan- 
glements, and that it does not lie with other countries to 
reproach the United States. 

“It would be well, therefore, for the reasons both of truth 
and expediency, to concentrate our attention on the real 
underlying causes of the Senate’s insistence upon reserva- 
tions in ratifying the Covenant of the League of Nations. 


Force of American Traditions 


“1. There is in the United States a real conservative feel- 
ing for the traditional policy, and one of those traditions 
consecrated by the advice of Washington is to abstain from 
foreign and particularly from European entanglements. 
Even for nations which have been used to European alli- 
ances the League of Nations is felt to be something of a 
new departure. 

“This is still more true for the United States, which has 
hitherto held aloof from all outside alliances. For the 
League of Nations is not merely a plunge into the unknown, 
but a plunge into something of which historical advice and 
traditions have hitherto positively disapproved. It does not 
say that it will not make this new departure. It recognizes 
that world conditions have changed, but it desires time to 
consider, to feel its way and to act with caution. Hence 
this desire for some qualification and reservation. 

“2. The American Constitution not only makes possible, 
but under certain conditions renders inevitable, a conflict 
between Executive and Legislatures. It would be possible, 
as the Covenant of the League of Nations stands, for a 
President in some future years to commit the United States 
through the American representative on the Council of the 
League of Nations to a policy which the Legislature at that 
time might disapprove. 

“The contingency is one which cannot arise in Great Brit- 
ain, where the Government is daily responsible to the repre- 
sentative authority of the House of Commons and where in 
case of a conflict between the House of Commons and the 
Government the latter must either immediately give way or 
public opinion must decide between them and assert itself 
by immediate general elections. 

“This contingency is therefore not present to our minds, 
and in ratifying the League of Nations we have no need to 
make any reservations to provide for a contingency which 
cannot arise in Great Britain. 

“But in the United States it is otherwise. The contin- 
gency is within the region of practical politics. They have 
reason and, if they so desire, the right to provide against it. 
Reservations with this object are therefore an illustration 
not only of party politics, but of a great constitutional ques- 
tion which constantly arises between the President and the 
Senate, and it would be no more fair to label this with the 
name of party politics than it would be to apply that name 
to some of the great constitutional struggles which arose 
between the House of Commons and the executive authority 
in Great Britain in the days before the question had finally 
been settled in favor of the House of Commons. 


American Aid Essential 


“What, then, may we fairly expect from the United States 
in this great crisis of world policy, for a crisis, indeed, it is? 
If the participation of the United States was enormously 
helpful in securing the victory in the critical months of 
1918, its help will be even more essential to secure stability 
in peace. Without the United States the present League of 
Nations may become little better than a league of the Allies 
for armed self-defense against a revival of Prussian mili- 
tarism or against a sinister sequel to Bolshevism in Russia. 
Bolshevism is despotism, and despotisms have a tendency to 
become militaristic, as the great French Revolution proved. 
The great object of the League of Nations is to prevent fu- 
ture wars and to discourage from the beginning the growth 
of aggressive arguments which would lead to war. 
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“For this purpose it should operate at once and begin here 
and now, in the first years of peace, to establish a reputa- 
tion for justice, moderation, and strength. Without the 
United States it will have neither the overwhelming physi- 
cal nor moral force behind it that it should have, or if it 
has the physical force it will not have the same degree of 
moral force, for it will be predominantly European, and not 
a world organization, and it will be tainted with all the in- 
teracial jealousies of Europe. With the United States in 
the League of Nations war may be prevented and arma- 
ments discouraged, and it will not be in the power of the 
fretful nations of the world to disturb genuine peace. With- 
out the League of Nations the old order of things will re- 
vive, the old consequences will recur, there will again be 
some great catastrophe of war in which the United States 
will again find itself compelled to intervene for the same 
reason and at no less or even greater cost than in 1917. 

“It would be a mistake to suppose that the American peo- 
ple are prepared or wish to withdraw their influence in 
world affairs. Americans differ among themselves as to 
whether they could or ought to have entered the war sooner 
than they did. It is neither necessary nor profitable for 
foreigners to discuss this point now. What is common to all 
Americans and to all foreigners who know the facts is the 
unselfish, whole-hearted spirit in which the American nation 
acted when it came into the war. The immediate adoption 
of compulsory military service and, even more, the ration- 
ing of food and fuel in those millions and millions of house- 
holds over such a vast area, not by compulsion, but by 
purely voluntary action in response to an appeal which had 
no compulsion behind it, is a remarkable and even astonish- 
ing example of national spirit and idealism. 

“That spirit is still there. It is as much a part of the 
nature and possibilities of the American people as any other 
characteristic. It is not possible for such a spirit to play 
such a part as it did in the war and then to relapse and be 
extinguished altogether. It would be a great mistake to 
suppose that because the citizens of the United States wish 
to limit their obligations they therefore propose to them- 
selves to play a small part in the League of Nations. If 
they enter the League as willing partner with limited obli- 
gations, it may well be that American opinion and Amer- 
ican action inside the League will be much more fruitful 
than if they entered as a reluctant partner, who felt that 
her hand had been forced. It is in this spirit, in this hope, 
and in this expectation that I think we should approach 
and are justified in approaching consideration of American 
reservations. 

Men of affairs and especially makers of treaties knew best 
how often it happens that difficulties which seem most 
formidable in anticipation and on paper never arise in prac- 
tice. I think this is likely to be particularly true in the 
working of the League of Nations. The difficulties or dan- 
gers which the Americans foresee in it will probably never 
arise or be felt by them when they are once in the League. 
And in the same way the weakening and injury to the 
League which some of its best friends apprehend from the 
American reservations would not be felt in practice. 

“If the outcome of the long controversy in the Senate has 
been to offer co-operation in the League of Nations it would 
be the greatest mistake to refuse that co-operation because 
conditions are attached to it, and when that co-operation is 
accepted let it not be accepted in a spirit of pessimism. 

“The most vital considerations are that representatives 
should be appointed to the Council of the League of Nations 
by all the nations that are members of the Council; that 
these representatives should be men who are inspired by 
the ideals for which we entered the war, and that these rep- 
resentatives should be instructed and supported in that same 
spirit of equity and freedom by the governments and public 
opinion of the countries which are now partners in peace. 
If that be the spirit in which the Council of the League of 
Nations deals with the business that comes before it, there 
need be no fear that the representative of the United States 
on that Council will not take part in realizing the hopes 
with which the League has been founded. 


Dominions’ Right to Vote 


“There is one particular reservation which must give rise 
to some difficulty in Great Britain and self-governing do- 
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It is that which has reference to the six British 
The self- 
They 
will admit, and Great Britain can admit, no qualification 


minions. 
votes in the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
governing dominions are full members of the League. 


whatever of that right. Whatever the self-governing do- 
minions may be in the theory and letter of the Constitution, 
they have in effect ceased to be colonies in the old sense of 
the word. They are free communities, independent as re- 
gards their own affairs, and partners in those which con- 
cern the empire at large. 

“It is a special status and there can be no derogation 
from it. To any provision which makes it clear that none 
of the British votes can be used in a dispute likely to lead 
to rupture in which any part of the British Empire is in- 
volved, no exception can be taken. That is only a reason- 
able interpretation of the Covenant as it now stands. If 
any part of the British Empire is involved in a dispute with 
the United States, the United States will be unable to vote, 
and all parts of the British Empire precisely, because they 
are partners, will be parties to that dispute and equally 
unable to vote. But as regards this right to vote where 
they are not parties to the dispute there can be no qualifi- 
cation and there is very general admission that the votes 
of the self-governing dominions would in most cases be 
found on the same side as that of the United States. 

“It must not be supposed that in the United States there 
is any tendency to grudge the fact that Canada and the 
other self-governing dominions of the British Empire have 
votes, but any person with the smallest understanding of 
public audiences must realize the feeling created by the 
statement that the United States with several million more 
Ienglish-speaking citizens than there are in the whole of 
the British Empire has only one to six votes. I am not con- 
cerned to discuss here how this problem of equality of vot- 
ing may be adjusted in practice; it will not be important. 
In sentiment and political feeling it is a very powerful fac- 
tor. We can neither give way about the votes for the self- 
governing dominions nor can we ignore the real political 
difficulty in the United States. 

“It may be sufficient to observe that the reservation of 
the United States, as far as known at the time of writing, 
does not in any way challenge the right of the self-govern- 
ing dominions to exercise their votes, nor dves it state that 
the United States will necessarily reject the decision to 
which those votes have been cast. It is therefore possible, 
I think it is even more than probable, that in practice no 
dispute will ever arise. Our object is to maintain the status 
of the self-governing dominions, not to secure a greater 
British than American vote, and we have no objection in 
principle to increase of the American vote. 

“Your obedient servant, “GREY OF FALLODON.” 


TREATY AGAIN BEFORE SENATE 


On February 9 the Senate, by a vote of 68 to 9, adopted 
a motion introduced by Senator Lodge, suspending the rules 
of the Senate and laying the treaty before the body. Demo- 
crats joined with Republicans in support of this motion, 
having been led to this amicable action in part by publica- 
tion of correspondence between President Wilson and Sen- 
ator Hitchcock. The nine Senators voting against reconsid- 
eration of the treaty were Borah, of Idaho; Brandegee, of 
Connecticut; France, of Maryland; Gronna, of North Da- 
kota; Knox, of Pennsylvania; McCormick and Sherman, of 
Illinois; Norris, of Nebraska, and Poindexter, of Washing- 
ton. By a viva voce vote the Senate agreed to rid itself of 
the authority of the cloture rule in such discussion as might 
follow the resumption of debate, and the treaty was then 
sent back to the Committee on Foreign Relations, with Sen- 
ator Lodge as chairman, for such alterations in phraseology 
and amendment as the committee might recommend. 


On February 8 Senator Hitchcock made public a letter 
written to him by the President, in which the Executive 
indicated that modification of the treaty, if made along 
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certain lines indicated by him, would not be deemed hostile 
to its intent or compel him to act disapprovingly. 

On February 9 petitioners representing organizations 
claiming 50,000,000 adherents appeared in Washington and 
formally laid before the President (through his secretary) 
and before the leaders of the two main factions in the Sen- 
ate a new appeal for quick action on the treaty along lines 
of compromise on reservations in dispute, which compro- 
mise, they said, had been made easier by the President's 
latest letter to Senator Hitchcock. 





THE PAN-AMERICAN FINANCIAL 
CONGRESS 


The second Pan-American Financial Congress, which met 
in Washington January 19-24, and to which we made formal 
reference in the January issue, just before it adjourned, 
issued a series of recommendations to the lawmaking bodies 
of the several nations represented. Bolivia, Brazil, and 
Venezuela withheld assent to certain of the suggestions. 
The Congress’s recommendations were as follows: 


That the name of the International High Commission be 
changed to “The Inter-American High Commission,” the 
better to indicate its constituency and sphere of work. 

That the report of the transportation committee, recom- 
mending increased freight and passenger ocean service to 
South America, be transmitted to the United States Ship- 
ping Board for consideration and action. 

That the recommendations dealing with railroad trans- 
portation, postal and telegraph facilities be sent to the Inter- 
American High Commission for action. 

That the legislation of certain States of this country be 
so modified as to permit operation of branches of Latin- 
American banks within their jurisdiction under proper regu- 
lation, so as to secure equality of treatment. 

That the Inter-American High Commission study possi- 
bility of securing uniformity and equality of treatment in 
laws regulating foreign corporations in Latin America. 

That there be developed increased use of acceptances for 
the purpose of financial transactions involving import and 
export of goods. The hope is expressed that the United 
States will offer a widening market for long-time Latin- 
American securities. 

That the Inter-American High Commission be asked to 
further establishment of an international gold fund, which 
plan already has been adopted by several South American 
republics. 

That the Inter-American High Commission bring to the 
notice of the American governments the desirability of 
adopting a uniform law on the subject of checks. 

That the Inter-American High Commission be asked to 
study the best method of avoiding simultaneous double taxa- 
tion of individuals and corporations in Latin-American 
countries. 

That the American countries which have not done so 
ratify the convention adopted by the International American 
Congress at Buenos Aires in 1910 for establishment of an 
international bureau at Havana for Registration of trade- 
marks. 

That American countries which have not done so ratify 
the convention adopted at Buenos Aires in 1910 concerning 
patents and copyrights. 

That the Webb law be amended to permit American com- 
panies importing or dealing in raw materials produced 
abroad to form, under proper government regulations, or- 
ganizations enabling such companies to compete on terms of 
equality with companies of other countries associated for 
the conduct of such business. 

That the commercial attaché system be extended, with 
appropriate training for all branches of the foreign service, 
as a means of developing commercial relations. 

That a simultaneous census be taken by all American 
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countries at least every 10 years, observing uniformity of 
statistics. 

That the metric system of weights and measures be uni- 
versally employed, and until such time as that is done arti- 
cles marked by the standards used in the United States also 
be marked according to the metric system. 

That the plan of arbitration of commercial disputes in 
effect between the Bolse de Commercio of Buenos Aires and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States be adopted 
by all the American countries. 

That the Inter-American High Commission be asked to 
study the creation of an inter-American tribunal for the 
adjustment of questions of a commercial or financial nature 
involving two or more American countries and the determi- 
nation of such questions by law and equity. 

That the importation of raw materials into any country 
shall not be prevented by prohibitive duties. 

That the banking interests of the United States study the 
possibility of financial relief to Europe by repaying Latin- 
American obligations held in Europe by means of new loans 
granted in the United States to the respective Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. 


RUSSIA AND THE POWERS 


Blockade Partially Lifted—United States 
Withdraws Troops 


On January 16th the Supreme Council, in Paris, issued the 
following official communique: 


“With the view to remedy the unhappy situation of the 
people of the interior of Russia now deprived of all manu- 
factured products, the Supreme Council, after taking note 
of a commission appointed to consider the reopening of cer- 
tain trading relations with the Russian people, has decided 
that it would permit the exchange of goods on the basis of 
reciprocity between the Russian people and allied and neu- 
tral countries. 

“For this purpose it has decided to give facilities to Rus- 
sian co-operative organizations which are in direct touch 
with the people of Russia, so that they may arrange for the 
importation of clothing, medicine, agricultural machinery, 
and other necessaries of which the Russian people are in 
sore need, to exchange for grain, flax, etc., of which the 
Russian people have surplus supplies. 

“These arrangements imply no change in the policy of the 
allied governments toward the Soviet Government.” 


THE UNITED STATES TO LEAVE SIBERIA 


Supplementing previous correspondence, covering a period 
of many months, and indicating on both sides considerable 
uncertainty as to what the attitude of Japan and of the 
United States should be, either acting singly or jointly in 
eastern Siberia, the United States announced, January 16, 
that a communication had been sent to Japan in response 
to one laid before the Washington Government, December 8, 
by Japan’s Ambassador. Comparison of views finally led up 
to a decision to withdraw the American troops from eastern 
Siberia, where relations between the Japanese and the Amer- 
ican authorities, including the railway commission, have 
been at times quite strained. The letter added: 


“It will be recalled that the purpose of the expedition, as 
originally conceived by the United States, and expressed in 
an aide memoire, handed to the Japanese Ambassador at 
Washington, July 17, 1918, were, first, to help the Czecho- 
Slovak troops, which had, during their retirement along the 
Siberian Railway, been attacked by the Bolsheviki and 
enemy prisoners of war in Siberia, to consolidate their forces 
and effect their repatriation by way of Vladivostok; and, 
second, to steady any effort at self-government or self-de- 
fense in which the Russians themselves might be willing to 
accept assistance. 
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EVACUATES IN FEBRUARY 


“Not only are the Czecho-Slovak troops now successfully 
advancing in eastern Siberia, but an agreement has been 
effected between the governments of Great Britain and the 
United States providing for their repatriation from Vladi- 
vostok. American vessels will begin to arrive at that port 
by February 1, and a contingent of more than 10,000 Czecho- 
Slovak troops can be immediately embarked. It is expected 
that evacuation will proceed rapidly thereafter, and from 
that date the first purpose for which American soldiers were 
sent to Siberia may be regarded as accomplished. 


COMPLICATIONS FEARED 


“With respect to the second purpose, namely, the steady- 
ing of efforts at self-government or self-defense on the part 
of the Russians, the Government of the United States is im- 
pressed with the political instability and grave uncertain- 
ties of the present situation in eastern Siberia, as described 
in the aide memoire presented by the Japanese Ambassador 
December 8, and is disposed to the view that further mili- 
tary effort to assist the Russians in the struggle toward self- 
government may, in the present situation, lead to complica- 
tions which would have exactly the opposite effect, prolong- 
ing possibly the period of readjustment and involving Japan 
and the United States in ineffective and needless sacrifices. 
It is felt accordingly to be unlikely that the second purpose 
for which American troops were sent to Siberia will be 
longer served by their presence here. 

“In view, then, of the fact that the main purpose for which 
American troops were sent to Siberia is now at an end and 
of the considerations set forth in the communication of the 
| Japanese Government of December 8, which subsequent 

events in eastern Siberia have strengthened, the Government 
{ of the United States has decided to begin at once arrange- 
ments for the concentration of the American forces at Vladi- 
vostok, with a view to their embarkation and departure im- 
mediately after the leaving of the first important contingent 
of Czecho-Slovak troops—that is to say, about February 1. 








RAILWAY EXPERTS TO WITHDRAW 


“Careful consideration has also been given to the possi- 
bility of continuing after the departure of the American 
troops the assistance of American railway experts in the 
operation of the Transsiberian and Chinese Eastern rail- 
ways. It will be recalled that it is expressly stipulated in 
the plan for the supervision of these railways, which was 
submitted by the Japanese Ambassador at Washington 
January 15, 1919, that the arrangement should cease upon 
the withdrawal of the foreign military forces from Siberia, 
and that all foreign railway experts appointed under the 
arrangement should then be recalled forthwith. The ex- 
perience of recent months in the operation of the railways 
under conditions of unstable civil authority and frequent 
local military interference furnishes a strong reason for 
abiding by the terms of the original agreement. 

“Arrangements will be made accordingly for the with- 
drawal of the American railway experts under the same 
conditions and simultaneously with the departure of the 
American military forces. 





NOT AN END OF CO-OPERATION 


“The Government of the United States desires the Japan- 
ese Government to know that it regrets the necessity for 
this decision, because it seems to mark the end, for the time 
being at least, of co-operative effort by Japan and the United 
States to assist the Russian people, which had of late begun 
to bear important results and seemed to give promise for 
the future. The Government of the United States is most 
appreciative of the friendly spirit which has animated the 
Government of Japan in this undertaking, and is convinced 
that the basis of understanding which has been established 
will serve in the future to facilitate the common efforts of 
the two countries to deal with the problems which confront 
them in Siberia. The Government of the United States does 
not in the least relinquish the deep interest which it feels in 
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the political and economic fate of the people of Siberia nor 
its purpose to co-operate with Japan in the most frank and 
friendly way in all practical plans which may be worked out 
for the political and economic rehabilitation of that region.” 


LETTER BOX 


LYNN HAveN, FLoripa. 
The American Peace Society. 

DEAR FRIENDS: Kindly accept my many thanks for the 
privilege of ordering our good Prace ApvocaTe under old 
rates. Find inclosed post-office order of one dollar for the 
ensuing year, which send to the following address and greatly 
oblige a wonderfully pleased reader. 


Sincerely, ELMINA TITUS. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


THE FUTURE OF PRoTEsTANTISM in central Europe is 
giving much concern to ecclesiastical statesmen bred in 
the schools of Luther, Calvin, and Arminius, but espe- 
cially to the followers of Luther. We alluded in our 
November, 1919, issue to the burdens that the war had 
laid upon American Lutheranism in taking up some of 
the religious and humanitarian enterprises that German 
Lutheran churches had carried on in possessions now 
non-German under the terms of the Peace Treaty. It 
is now announced that American-German Lutherans are 
planning to stand sponsor for an Ecumenical Lutheran 
Council to be held in the United States this year. Rep- 
resentatives of American and German churches with 
75,000,000 adherents will then listen to the report on 
conditions in central Europe to be made by commis- 
sioners from the United States who have spent six 
months finding out what the precise facts are which the 
Lutheran clergy and laity face. 

President Morehead, of Roanoke College, who has 
served on this commission, and who is soon to return 
to Europe to administer such immediate relief as can 
be given, is quoted as saying that “the Lutheran Church 
in America must guide the Lutheran Church in Ger- 
many, if it is to meet its present problems and remain a 
power in the world. If we fail, there is a danger that 
Protestantism there will pass.” One of these problems 
is the change of a great organization from that of a sub- 
sidized and tax-supported State church to that of a 
voluntary-support basis, which is no easy problem, with 
economic conditions and social propaganda conditions 
as they now are. Apropos the issue of union of state and 
church, it is suggestive to find that in Scotland, the 
land of Knox, where Calvin “stamped his iron heel” so 
deeply, to quote Oliver Wendell Holmes, the United 
Free Church and the Church of Scotland, the state- 
recognized church, have decided to unite, the issues that 
hitherto divided them having come to be so insignificant 
compared with the problems now facing the church as 
a whole in a very secular world. In Czecho-Slavia, as we 
pointed out (December, 1919), the government has 
sharply defined this issue by affirming repeatedly, both 
in its organic law and in its executive’s utterances, the 
separation of church and State; and already a split has 
come in the ranks of the Roman Catholic Church in 
consequence of the liberal governmental attitude. 
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Soviet Russia has a way of her own in dealing with 
the “conscientious objector” to war, which, if it is oper- 
ative, deserves consideration. Here is the plan: 


1. Persons who, on account of their religious convictions, 
cannot take part in military service are bound, subject to 
the judgment of the National Tribunal, to replace it by an 
equal period in the service of their comrades, by sanitary 
service—mainly in the hospitals for contagious diseases—or 
by other work of public service, at the option of the recruit. 

2. The National Tribunal, in giving its judgment for the 
substitution of civil work for military service, shall demand 
a report on each case from the United Council of Religious 
Groups and Communities of Moscow. Evidence shall be 
given as to whether such religious conviction precludes par- 
ticipation in military service, as well as to the sincerity and 
honesty of the refractory person. 

3. In exceptional cases the United Council of Religious 
Groups and Communities may apply to the All-Russian Cen- 
tral Executive Committee for the complete exemption of a 
person, without the substitution of any other service what- 
soever, if they are able to prove by written documents on 
the question, and by the life hitherto led by the said person, 
that such a substitution would be incompatible with his 
religious convictions. 

Supplementary.—The claim for exemption may be made 
by the person himself or by the United Council. The latter 
may demand that the case be tried at the National Tribunal 
in Moscow. 


(Signed) LENIN, 
President of the Council of People’s Commissars. 
KuRSEY, 


Commissar of Justice. 
BoncH BRUYEVITCH, 

State Chancellor. 
Fotieva, Secretary. 


THE ADULT RESIDENTS OF THE FIRST SCHLESWIG 
plebiscite zone, voting February 10, by approximately a 
3 to 1 vote, decided to resume allegiance to Denmark 
and say “good-bye” to Germany. Voting in the second 
plebiscite zone will come March 7 and probably will 
have the same result. The German press complains 
that the conditions of the voting were unfair; and adds 
that it is far easier to annex 6,000 Germans than it is 
to assimilate them. All of which may be true; but any 
other outcome of the voting was hardly to be expected. 
A preponderance of Danes existed, and what more natu- 
ral than that they should want to become politically 
what they were culturally and racially! 


CHINA’S POLITICAL FUTURE is thought by competent 
investigators to rest so largely on stabilization of her 
domestic finances and on rectification of her deeply 
rooted system of living on funds borrowed abroad, that 
the United States, Great Britain, France, and Japan, 
through their representatives, assembled in Paris last 
May, agreed that a new international consortium should 
be formed to aid the Republic in its public enterprises, 
and this without any one creditor power profiting by 
the arrangement. It was agreed: 


(a) That no country should attempt to cultivate special 
spheres of influence; 
(0) That all existing options held by a member of any 
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of the national groups should, so far as practicable, be 
turned into the consortium as a whole; 

(c) That the four banking groups of the countries in 
question should act together in concert and in an effective 
partnership in the interests of China; and, 

(d@) That the consortium’s operations should deal pri- 
marily with loans to the Chinese Republic or to provinces 
of the Republic, or with loans guaranteed or officially hav- 
ing to do with the Republic or its provinces, and in each 
instance of character sufficient to warrant a general issue. 


Four of the five governments gave quick assent to the 
principles and details agreed upon in Paris. Japan 
held off and made special stipulations. Events have 
since so shaped themselves in northern Asia that Japan 
has modified her policy of aggression toward China 
and now is in a more tractable and co-operative mood. 
Therefore the first steps in this process of co-operation 
have begun to be registered, and the sailing of Thomas 
W. Lamont, of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., for 
Japan and China in mid-February is a sign of the 
times. Inasmuch as China must consent to some such 
arrangement as this, the solution thus proposed is en- 
couraging ; but, considered abstractly, it has the defect 
of perpetuating a status in which no people can pos- 
sibly come to fullest perfection as a political entity. 
China already has suffered grave injury by the debtor 
role she has filled for so long a time. American in- 
fluence pretty consistently has been against encourage- 
ment of this dependent status. The United States only 
comes in now by practically dictating the terms, which 
she is able to do by her combined moral and money 
power. 


CANADA’S PLACE AS A NATION and her right to the 
representation accorded her under the League of Na- 
tions’ Covenant have been discussed frankly throughout 
the British dominions, in the United States Senate, 
and in Canada since the treaty was signed. The state- 
ments in the United States Senate have been hostile 
in some cases, and they have had their effect on the ut- 
terances of Canadian officials, who have replied, though 
of course they have differentiated between the signifi- 
cance of opinions that are personal and any formal 
action of the Senate. When the latter comes, then they 
will speak officially and in no uncertain terms, just as 
they have to the old guard, British imperialistic poli- 
ticians and advocates in London, who more or less 
openly challenge the position insisted upon by Premier 
Borden at Paris and conceded by Lloyd-George and by 
the signatory powers. Just what the Canadian posi- 
tion is, as defined by officials now in power at Ottawa, 
may be inferred from a statement by Hon. N. W. 
Rowell, president of the Privy Council, a prominent 
former Liberal who took office in the coalition ministry. 
He said: 


“Great Britain has only one vote and each of the self- 
governing dominions of the British Empire has a vote in its 
own right as an original member of the League. Those who 
eontend that Great Britain has six votes wholly ignore the 
fact that the British Empire is composed of a group of free, 
self-governing nations of equal status though not of equal 
power, and that each of these nations is a member of the 
League and has a right to participate in its deliberations. 
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Canada’s right to membership in the League is well stated 
in the Republican minority report of the Committee on For- 


eign Relations in the United States Senate on the Peace 
Treaty, prepared by Senator McCumber. 

“One desires to avoid comparisons, but it is a 
statement of fact to say that in the effort to establish wor!d 
peace more Canadians fell in battle or died of wounds than 
United States. Canada asked and Canada 
received no favors at Paris; she sought only justice and 


simple 


soldiers of the 


fair play and these have been cheerfully accorded to her by 
believe 
the 


the nations which have ratified the treaty, and I 
that will the recognition at 
hands of her neighbors to the south.” 


Canada yet receive sume 


PROHIBITION OR SEVERE RESTRICTIVE CONTROL of the 
liquor-making and vending business of Europe is bound 
to come in Kurope on grounds economic if aot ethical. 
The King of England, in his speech opening the present 
session of Parliament, referred to the matter in grave 
terms, and in the debate following the address members 
cited the “dryness” of the United States and of Canada 
as producing a fiscal superiority for the 
tion” process, which could not be overlooked ly British 
statesmen. Neither the terrible experience of the war 
nor the perilous treasury deficits of the days since the 
armistice seem to have led John Bull to cease his resort 
to strong drink. Thus in 1914 he spent €164,000,000 ; 
in 1918, £259,000,000; and it is predicted that the 
figures for 1919 will show” the sum of 
€100,000,000. To these debits there must be , 
course, the sums taxpayers have to pay for the crime 
and disease that liquor causes. It is figures like these 
that tend to “chill”? American sympathy for Great 
Britain in any fiscal distress she may be in. The com- 
ing Scotch elections are expected to indicate how the 
tide of opinion is running there in the face of this 
showing. There the churches and the temperance re- 
formers have awakened and are beginning to follow 
American tactics in converting electors and in prodding 
parliamentary representatives. Scotland had her John 
Knox as well as her Robert Burns, and when the 
Knoxian qualities of the race are touched, results hap- 


“reconstruc- 


staggering 


added, of 


pen with a grim relentlessness. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION OVER Swiss TERRITORY, both for 
reasons Common to all States’ welfare and also for those 
special to this neutral Republic, is to be most stringently 
regulated. The Federal Council’s recent decree orders 
that all Swiss companies must obtain permits from the 
government before beginning to construct machines or 
operate the same; and all foreign builders’ applications 
will be subjected to the strictest sort of investigation. 
Transport of money, munitions, and explosives over 
Swiss territory is absolutely forbidden, and to use ma- 
chines equipped with wireless apparatus will be a re- 
served right strictly dependent upon federal license. 


(JERMANY’S FORMER Emperor, by a revised decree of 
the Supreme Council, is to escape trial. Holland, that 
declined to give him up, is to be his permanent custo- 
dian, at some unnamed—as yet—Elba. The Allied 
Powers also have decided that Germans under indict- 
ment by them shall be tried at Leipsic by Germans. 
Adverse evidence will be furnished, verdicts scrutinized, 
and in some cases reversed probably. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Thoughts of a Psychiatrist on the War and After. 
William A, White. Paul B. Hoeber, New York. 
137, $1.75. 

This volume by the professor of nervous and mental dis- 
eases, George Washington University, Washington, D, C., and 
superintendent of a hospital which has handled a_ very 
large number of cases of soldiers “shocked” in the recent 
war, is of a kind not known in the post-war literature of 
other great combats. It comes, therefore, as a new source 
of data for any person interested in suppression of war 
and desiring intelligent information about its effects on the 
man who tights willingly or unwillingly, on his kindred 
who have him in mind while he is away and who also have 


By 
I’p. 


to adjust their lives to innumerable new economic and 
social conditions while armed peoples grapple with each 
other. 

The first thesis of the author that arrests attention is 
that it is quite possible to overstate the social crisis fol- 


lowing the late war. In volume but not in kind, quanti- 


tatively but not qualitatively, it is different. Individuals 
and small and large groups have in previous years had 
to undergo just what the world faces now. But today the 
precise effects of combat on all concerned are registered 


more accurately than ever before and are being subjected to 
closer study and analysis. 

Facing the present complication of international relations, 
he argues that of necessity idealistic group action is more 
difficult when immature standards of national life—not to 
mention international relations—prevail. Consequently, 
“forced” agreement on an ideal program, while comforting 
for a time to the nations with a high standard, nevertheless 


must tend to become ineffective through the acts of nations 
with low standards of culture. Individuals and peoples en 
masse do decline in morale following war. Instinct of a 


rudimentary sort gains ascendancy over reason and con 
science. Hate, cruelty, and deceit are condoned. Lust is 
rampant among those who fight and those who do not. An 


infantile reaction of antagonism to authority, whether spir- 


itual or secular, comes to the surface, and buildings are 
defiled and sacred relics of the churches are destroyed. 
Prayers for the defeat and destruction of foes arise, as 


Art comes to the aid of the preacher and 
creates cartoons and posters of hate. “The long battle for 
the control of the emotions of instinct by the intelligence 
seems to have been lost, and man slips back to be again 
dominated by his feelings.” Not the least of these latter 
is the feeling of fear, which is common enough in its more 
obvious form as plain cowardice, but to the psychiatrist is 
registered in mild neuroses and psychotic episodes, to be 
dealt with by him in the light of psychopathological inves- 


among savages. 


tigation. But the significant portion of this book is the 
author’s argument, on scientific grounds, that up to the 


present time war has been inevitable and necessary for the 
rejuvenescence of the race. Whether it will be in the future 
“depends upon whether some sublimated forms of procedure 
can adequately be substituted.” He is quite sure that any 
international organization assuming to control humanity 
must have for its basis love rather than hate. “Devotion to 
selfish ends makes enemies; consecration to service inva- 
riably commands a following.” Or, to put it technically, “Re- 
prisals or other punitive measures are useful when addressed 
to constructive ends. Speaking in physiological terms, they 


are useful for conditioning behavior along desirable lines 
after the manner of the conditioned reflex. When used 


solely for selfish purposes, as a means of self-indulgence in 
hate and self-exploitation, they can only be expected to be 
destructive in their final results.” Hence the best product 
of the war will be the granting of a measure of larger 
opportunity to all the handicapped peoples of the earth and 
protecting them while they rise. 


The Truth About China and Japan. By B. L. Putnam Weale. 
Dodd, Mead and Co., N. Y. City. Pp. 155, with appen- 
dices and maps. $2.00. 


Long service in the Chinese customs, wide travel in the 
Far East, and memories and experiences of residence in 
Cuina that date back to bis boyhood and have continued 
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to mature age have made this author one of the best inter- 
preters of China to Europe and America. Moreover, the 
detiniteness of his knowledge, the proved accuracy of so 
many of his past prophecies, and the way he has of getting 
light from inner circles of governmental officials, diplomatic 
agents, and revolutionary leaders, all combine now to give 
him prestige. The world long ago found out that he was 
not an admirer of Japan’s political theories or methods, and, 
in addition, that he had no hesitation about denouncing the 
ethics and scoffing at the wisdom of the Western powers, 
including Great Britain and the United States, in their re- 
lations with both China and Japan. This candor and this 
loyalty to “the higher law” are shown in this volume. Hence 
it is not only interesting, it is invigorating. An ace is called 
an ace and a spade a spade. Lest the reader doubt the 
opinions as being too subjective, the text of documents, espe- 
cially “secret treaties,’ is given, and also statistics showing 
the steady process of Occidental and Japanese exploitation 
of China’s credit in return for banking, railway, and mining 
concessions. He is a Weale who leaves welts. His verbal 
lash falls on diplomats of the kind usually sent to Peking, 
on bankers who force loans at usurious rates on necessitous 
borrowers and on statesmen who make China and Korea 
victims of “commercialized imperialism,” to quote his own 
phrase. As to his judgment on diplomats, it is well to note 
that he specifically exempts the recent American Minister, 
Prof. Paul Reinsch, from his indictment. 

Mr. Weale demands justice for China and Korea, and also 
an Occidental policy toward Far Eastern nations that will 
favor the growth of the republicanism already rooted in 
China and that is beginning to appear in Japan. He ex- 
poses the rule-and-ruin policies of the militarist groups in 
both China and Japan, and shows how, by common action, 
they have checked the natural evolution of democracy that 
might have been expected with the overthrow of the Manchus 
and the formation of a republic in China. Of course, for a 
time the chief obstacle to this result was Yuan Shi Ki, who 
by conviction was a monarchist and by temperament always 
was for himself, and who vainly tried to become the head of 
a new line of monarchs. With his death Japan became the 
most active foe of Chinese republicanism, and by diplomacy 
and by bribes she has had considerable temporary success: 
but ultimately she will reap the whirlwind when the repub- 
licans of the South and the educated liberals of the North 
actually get control and China really functions as a 
democracy. 


British War Administration. 
University Press, New York City. 


sy John A. Fairlie, 
Pp. 302. 

This is a systematic and somewhat comprehensive account 
of the administrative changes in the government of Great 
Britain and Ireland caused by the war; but it does not pre- 
tend to be inclusive or to cover the period of demobilization 
and reconstruction that has been entered upon since the 
armistice. It was produced to meet the immediate needs of 
persons who, either as administrators in American military 
and civilian ranks, were suddenly called upon to meet war 
conditions and responsibilities, or who, as journalists, teach- 
ers, and lawmakers were needing information that would 
enable them to educate the American public as to what the 
sritish had to teach the United States as the result of earlier 
participation in the war. Down to the close of the year 1917 
the record is fairly complete. It is an example of a swiftly 
made hand-book, based on partial data, and meeting a con- 
temporary demand creditably. 


Oxford 


Practicai Pacifism and Its Adversaries. By Severin Norden- 
toft. With an introduction by G. K. Chesterton. 
Frederick A. Stokes, New York City. Pp. 213. $1.50, net. 

Much, if not most, of this book by the distinguished Dane 
who is its author was written prior to the war; but as he has 
not altered his views substantially because of the vast con- 
flict, his recommendations are of interest and have value as 

expressing the opinions of a publicist (and a physician) of a 

neutral nation. He stands for a positive and not a negative 

theory of pacifism in the future. Non-resistance is not his 
way out: it is a “peace of law” that he demands. Drawing 
his analogies from his own profession, he prefers an attack 
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on war in terms that are specific and not general, just as 
medical science attacks a disease and not disease. He also 
would get at causes rather than dwell exclusively on results. 
His motto is “Persistente causa, persistente effeactus.” To 
do away with wars based on economic ambitions and as- 
sumed or real needs he would usher in free trade. 

Dr. Nordentoft has not been content with discussion of his 
theme in terms of the abstract or of aspiration merely. The 
reader will find him outlining in precise terms a scheme for 
a League of Peace, suggesting ways and means of general 
disarmament, and recommending tentative steps toward mak- 
ing the Hague a center for diplomatic discussion of issues 
between nations to be conducted by national representatives 
permanently stationed there. Such an arrangement, he be- 
lieves, would afford indirect support to the Hague Conference 
and would form the beginning of an Interstatutory Congress, 
a beginning of the United States of Europe. 


Translated from the 
Lane Co., New York. 


3v Daniel Haléery. 
John 


President Wilson. 
French by Hugh Stokes. 
Pp. 283. $1.50, net. 


The limitations of comment upon an American personage 
which are almost inevitable in any Frenchman’s “study” 
soon appear in this on the whole interesting and sincere 
“appreciation.” It has about the same value that a study of 
Clemenceau would have if written by, let us say, Prof. 
William Lyon Phelps or by Prof. Brander Matthews. The 
French naturally have wanted to know something about the 
man who has loomed so large on their horizon during the war 
and during the peace conference: and this is one of many 
attempts to meet their desire. It obviously was hurriedly 
prepared and has no trace of study of the man other than by 
comparison of his own words and reading of other men’s 
estimates of him. Of course the difficulty of making a book 
thus made have unity and finish is difficult. Naturally the 
academic and literary phases of Mr. Wilson’s career appeal 
most to this cultivated Parisian, and here the obiter dicta of 
the author are worth while: he also deals discriminatingly 
with the service rendered to American education by Mr. 
Wilson when he was president of Princeton University. 


Open Gates to Russia. By Malcolm W. Davis. Illustrated 
from photographs. Harper & Brothers, New York and 
London. Pp. 315. $2.00. 


Russia presents three outstanding facts of importance to 
us all: she is one of the world’s main sources of raw ma- 
terials: she is made up of an impressive population abun- 
dantly able to produce: and, in the language of William T. 
Goode, she “is at this moment the laboratory in which the 
greatest political experiment in the history of the world is 
being tried.” We need to know this land, intimately, out of 
first-hand information. This book by Mr. Davis, formerly 
Assistant Editor of the ApvocATE oF PEACE, is a sympathetic 
first-hand account of Russia, its immediate necessities, its 
enduring needs, and certain aspects of her perennial inter- 
est. While some parts of the book could be improved from 
a standpoint of coherence and clearness, especially in the 
earlier chapters, the clarity and importance of the treat- 
ment increase, especially following Chapter 5. 

The author having been absent from America for approxi- 
mately two years, is evidently feeling his way while ad- 
dressing himself to America’s attitude toward awakening 
Russia, and in a measure, also, while addressing himself to 
Russia and the world struggle; but he has carefully studied 
the reconstructive forces latent in that great land—a fact 
which appears patently in those chapters relating to the 
agrarian problem, to transportation, and to the Russian 
character. The thirst for education and social reconstruc- 
tion are particularly illuminating and suggestive chapters. 
The reader interested in such questions as the failure of 
Kerensky, the future of the Bolsheviki, the fate of Siberia, 
the importance of the government at Omsk, will have to 
turn to other books: but the matters with which Mr. Davis 
does deal are of equal if not greater importance for us who 
are convinced of the injustice of the Churchills in England, 
and of American ignorance concerning this great land of the 
future. 
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